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A Golden Birthday 


N the April VoLTa REviEW we told you about the Volta Bureau’s beautiful Birth. 
day Book. This month (see the center of this magazine) we are sending youa 
picture of it. It is a very inadequate picture, to be sure, lacking the red and gold 

of the illumination, but it does give an idea of the volume’s appearance. And it 
shows the quotation that is the heart of the whole matter: 


“It is not the coin I give you that counts, but the warmth that it car- 
ries with it from my hand.” 


Already that warmth is beginning to make itself felt, as the idea begins to take 
hold. Not many people have seen the Book yet, but all who have, have exclaimed, 
“Oh, I want my name in that!” A few who hesitated, thinking a small gift might 
not be suitable, were reassured when they learned that contributions had already been 
made in cents as well as in dollars. 

Not the least gratifying thing has been the enthusiastic cooperation of those with 
whom we are daily associated. The National Engraving Company, for instance, 
gave the color plates for the folders; the Monumental Printing Company presented 
paper and printing; Charles G. Stott and Company, our source of office supplies, 
gave a metal box to receive contributions. 

“I see,” said a friend, looking at the first pages of the Book, that Miss Henrietta 
Francis” (who gave the Book and the first check, you remember) “has persuaded her 
family to contribute.” 


Sure enough, of the first four entries, the surname of three was Francis! Yet, 
coincidence though it is, there is no relationship among them. 

Letters, as well as callers, are beginning to bring gifts. Here is a particularly 
nice one: 

“The Volta Bureau’s birthday celebration has struck a_ responsive 
chord in my heart. There is no one who should be more ready to help 
celebrate it than I should, for | am among the oldest inhabitants of those 
whom Alexander Graham Bell and the Volta Bureau have helped. 


“T still have the letter Dr. Bell wrote to me when | was a bewildered 
girl of fifteen, just growing deaf and uncertain where to turn. The sug- 
gestions he made had an influence on my whole life. The teacher with 
whom he put me in touch gave me an invaluable training and also sup- 
plied much of the background that was to help me later in my work. The 
advice he gave me has held good for more than thirty years, and the Volta 
Bureau has been a reliable friend since that early beginning. 


“In token of gratitude I should like to offer the small check which | 


39 
enclose. 


The Treasurer of the Volta Bureau is planning, instead of placing the contribu- 
tions to the Golden Birthday Fund in the receipts from general sources, to open a 
special savings account where all gifts will be deposited and allowed to draw inter- 
est until the Association Summer Meeting in 1940, when the total will be presented, 
as a feature of the joint birthday celebration. It is hoped that, long before that 
time, the name of everyone who believes in the Volta Bureau and its purposes will 
appear in the Birthday Book. 
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Hearing Aids in Schools for the Deaf 


By Rutu B. 


AND NorMAN A. WATSON 


N a report of Janu- Section III of the Committee on group and _ individual 
ary 7, 1936, to the the Use of Residual Hearing, ap- hearing aids commer- 
er eee »0inted i : ’ i : . 
Board of Directors i — = ri by the _— cially available at the 
° Associuo - . . . . 
of the American Asso- acouinten te Prensa: Se runes present time is being 


ciation to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to 
th Deaf, Dr. Ruth 
Guilder stated: “During 
the past year the Com- 
mittee on the Use of Residual Hearing, ap- 
pointed by Dr. Gruver in January, 1935, 
has formulated plans for a fairly compre- 
hensive survey and study of the various 
aspects of the subject. The study has been 
divided into eight subdivisions, and each 
number of the committee has assumed re- 
sponsibility for one section as follows: 

“Section III. Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, 

of California at Los Angeles. 
_ “Instruments, including audiometers and _hear- 
ing aids. Need of reasonably priced audiometer 
with sufficient intensity range to test the pro- 
foundly deaf child. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of different types of hearing aids in use in 
schools at the present time; group aids and in- 
dividual aids; air and bone conduction receivers; 
need of selective amplification. (Preliminary sur- 
vey and report to be based partially on question- 
naire giving kinds of audiometers and hearing 
aids in use in special schcols and classes, but 
largely on investigations going on in Dr. Knud- 
sen’s own laboratory and on his expert knowledge 
of this field.)” 

The question of standards for audiome- 
ters is being considered at the present time 
by the American Standards Association 
Subcommittee on Audiometers and Hear- 
ing Aids, of which Dr. Knudsen is Chair- 
man. When the standards are adopted, 
they will be published. The subcommittee 
will then proceed to recommend standards 
for hearing aids. 

The question of the characteristics of 


man of the 


University 


ing of Speech to the Deaf, has pre- 
sented the following report, 
was prepared under the direction 
of Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, Chair- 


Section. 


studied by a committee 
of the Acoustical Society 
of America, appointed 
to cooperate with the 
American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, Mr. Norman Watson, Chairman. 
This committee will prepare a report as 
soon as the information of the manufac- 
turers is received and analyzed. 

A study of selective amplification is be- 
ing made in the acoustical laboratory of 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles by Mr. Ludwig Sepmeyer and Mr. 
Norman Watson, aided by grants from the 
American Otological Society and the Amer- 
ican Largyngological, Rhinological, and 
Otological Society. A report on this prob- 
lem will be made to the societies granting 
aid, and the material contained in the re- 
port published. 

A study of Hearing by Bone Conduction 
is being made in this laboratory by Mr. 
Norman Watson. The results of this in- 
vestigation will have a bearing on the rela- 
tive merits of bone-conduction and air- 
conduction receivers for hearing aids. A 
paper on Hearing of Speech by Bone Con- 
duction appeared in the April issue of the 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of Amer- 


ica. 


which 


Information Based on Questionnaires 


Since the above-mentioned reports on 
questions assigned to this section of the 
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committee will appear in the near future 
in complete form, this report will be con- 
fined principally to a summary and anal- 
ysis of the results obtained from a sec- 
tion of the questionnaire sent out to repre- 
sentative day, residential, and _ private 
schools in the United States and Canada, 
by the Chairman of the Committee. The 
part of the questionnaire under supervision 
of Section III of the committee dealt only 
with Hearing Aids, the question of Audiom- 
eters and Hearing Testing falling in the 
part under the supervision of another Sec- 
tion of the Committee. 

Of the questionnaires sent out, 132 sec- 
tions on hearing aids were returned by in- 
dividual schools or school systems. Of 
these, 99 reported the use of some sort of 
hearing aid; 88, the use of one or more 
group aids; 27, the use of one or more in- 
dividual aids; and 44, the use of hearing 
tubes or other miscellaneous aids. A com- 
plete analysis of the results from the ques- 
tionnaires is given in the attached chart, 
prepared by Mrs. Ruth B. Watson. The 
following paragraphs give brief summaries 
and point out the significance of the ma- 
terial given in the chart. 


Group Aids 


Of the 74 day school systems returning 
the questionnaire, 61 per cent report own- 
ing group aids; of the 45 residential 
schools, 78 per cent; of the 7 private 
schools, 86 per cent; of the Canadian 
schools, 33 per cent. Assuming that the 
questionnaires returned were from schools 
which are representative of all the schools 
of the country, these results indicate that 
the use of group aids is widespread, and 
especially so in the case of the residential 
schools and private schools. This is em- 
phasized by the following facts: of the 172 
group aids reported, 97 (or 56 per cent) 
are concentrated in the residential and pri- 
vate schools, which are only 47 per cent 
of the total number of schools reporting 
group aids. 

The dates of installation were given for 
98 of the group aids. They varied from 
1926 to the middle of 1936, when the ques- 
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tionnaire was sent out. Beginning with 
only one installation in 1926, the number 
per year mounted to seven in 1930, and 
remained there through 1933. In 1934 
and 1935 the number jumped suddenly to 
23 and 36 respectively; ten were reported 
for the first part of 1936. This means that 
sixty per cent of the aids have been in. 
stalled in the last three years. The resi- 
dential schools, public and private, pio. 
neered in installations, with about 45 per 
cent before 1934. The day schools have 
adopted the aids much more recently, over 
75 per cent of their installations occurring 
in the short period, 1934-36. This means 
that at the present time, although the resi- 
dential schools have the greater amount 
of equipment, the systems installed in the 
day schools are, on the whole, more mod- 
ern. 


Air Conduction Predominates 


Air conduction receivers are still much 
more popular than bone conduction re- 
ceivers, which is to be expected, for the 
bone conduction receivers were not used 
in sets installed before 1930, and 70 per 
cent of the aids using bone conduction have 
been installed since 1934. At the present 
time the ratio of sets using air conduction 
exclusively to those using bone conduction 
exclusively is 3.3 to 1; of sets using air- 
conduction exclusively to those using bone- 
conduction alone or in connection with 
air-conduction, 1.5 to 1. The ratio of the 
number of air-conduction receivers used to 
the number of bone-conduction receivers is 
5.5 to 1. The idea of utilizing bone-con- 
duction is thus seen to be gaining favor 
rapidly, but the actual number of bone- 
conduction vibrators in use, relative to ail 
conduction receivers, is not increasing pro 
portionately. 

Practically all the group aids are 
equipped with some type of microphone; 
51 per cent may be used with phonograph 
turntables and 25 per cent with radios. 
Thus it is possible to transmit conversation 
by almost all the aids, and to conduct 
articulation tests with standard records with 
only half of the equipment. 
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Selective Amplification 


Selective amplification is reported for 34 
aids, that is, 20 per cent of the total. It is 
obtained by variation of receivers and mi- 
crophones or by introduction of selective 
electric circuits. Just how effective selec- 
tive amplification is when the microphones 
and receivers of the types provided with 
many of the group aids are used is ques- 
tionable. Eventually, controlled selective 
amplication should be used much more 
than it is now; and adventitious selective 
amplification—that is, selective amplifica- 
tion due to poor frequency response of the 
equipment—eliminated. 

The rooms in which the aids are used are 
admitted to be reverberant in the propor- 
tion 1.6 to 1, and noisy in the proportion 
15 to 1 (17 per cent are admittedly very 
noisy). Twenty-three per cent are reported 
as having some kind of acoustical treat- 
ment. This presence of noise and rever- 
beration and lack of acoustical treatment 
is of little moment if the hearing impair- 
ment is of marked degree. In milder types 
of impairment, reverberation will be 
troublesome unless speech originates close 
to the microphone. Also, many cases of 
nerve deafness show good hearing at low 
frequencies; thus the noise entering the 
ear not supplied with a receiver, or enter- 
ing both ears in case of bone-conduction 
is likely to prove very distracting. 

Individual Aids 


The total number of individual aids re- 
ported, 123, indicates that they are of much 
less importance in the present program of 
education than the group aids with their 
more than five hundred earphones or bone 
conduction vibrators reported. Only 19 
per cent of the day schools reporting the 
use of some sort of aid use individual aids, 
while 42 per cent of the residential schools 
and -29 per cent of the private schools 
utilize them. In actual numbers, 67 per 
cent of the total number reported are used 
in residential schools. The ratio of air- 
conduction receivers to bone-conduction 
vibrators is approximately 3 to 1; thus 
bone-conduction is used more with indi- 
vidual aids than with group aids in the 
schools reporting. Selective amplification 
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is reported for only four per cent of the 
aids, and that is of the comparatively in- 
effective type offered by the small varia- 
tions in receivers and microphones. The 
ownership of these individual aids used in 
the schools is divided; 44 per cent belong- 
ing to the schools and 56 per cent to pupils 
or others outside of the schools. 

It is interesting to observe that 85 per 
cent of the individual aids reported were 
manufactured by four companies; that 72 
per cent of the group aids used were manu- 
factured by four companies, two of which 
were included in the four leading manu- 
facturers of individual aids. These two 
companies manufactured 46 per cent of 
the group aids reported, and 53 per cent 
of the individual aids. 


Miscellaneous Aids 


Many bilateral and unilateral tubes are 
reported as well as a number of miscel- 
laneous aids such as “earphones” and 
megaphones. Thirty-four schools report 
484 bilateral tubes, divided among the dif- 
ferent classifications as follows: day 
schools, 41 per cent; residential schools, 
44 per cent; private schools, 4 per cent; 
and Canadian schools, 1 per cent. These 
34 schools constitute 35 per cent of the 
schools reporting. Thus the use of bilateral 
tubes is still widespread, though not to the 
extent of a decade ago, when the electro- 
acoustical aids were being introduced. Al- 
though the tubes are not entirely satisfac- 
tory, and cannot compete with high-quality 
electro-acoustical aids, they are of definite 
use in bringing the voice of the speaker 
to the ear of the listener louder than if no 
aid were present, and without the non- 
linear distortion and adventitious noise 
introduced by _ inferior-quality electro 
acoustical aids so commonly used. 

Besides the bilateral tubes, 125 miscel- 
laneous aids were reported by twenty-one 
schools; many of these aids were unilateral 
tubes. 


Method of Assignment to Group and 


Individual Aids 


Fifty-seven schools reported on this ques- 
tion: assignment by audiometer test, 34 
schools; by speech sound tests, 18 schools; 
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by trial of several instruments for assign- 
ment to individual aids or by trial of air 
and bone conduction receivers for assign- 
ment to group aids, 18 schools. Four 
schools use both audiometric and speech 
sound tests; five use the combination of 
audiometric test and choice of instruments 
or receivers; and three utilize all three 
methods of assignment. 

These results indicate that some attempt 
is being made to classify the children for 
assignment to the use of group aids, but 
that with the exception of a few schools 
comprehensive tests are not carried out. 
In the future, when higher quality group 
aids are used and selective amplification 
may be employed, much more careful tests 
should be made. 


Soundproof Laboratories 


Only nine schools reported soundproof 
laboratories; and 79 reported specifically 
that they did not have such laboratories. 
The nine reported are used for testing, re- 
cording, teaching, and demonstrating. For 
accurate audiometric tests, especially in 
cases where the hearing loss is not great, a 
very quiet room is necessary, just as a dark 
room is essential for certain eye tests. The 
absence of soundproof laboratories for test- 
ing throws doubt on many of the results 
obtained. In the future, every school for 
the hard of hearing should have a sound- 
proof testing laboratory, or at least a 
soundproof booth. 


Age Range of Children Using Aids 


For group aids, the extreme range was 
reported as 3 to 21 years; for individual 
aids, 4-21; for bilateral tubes, 1-21; and 
for miscellaneous aids, 5-21. The average 
minimum ages were somewhat higher and 
the average maximum ages somewhat low- 
er. For group aids this range was 6.5-17.8; 
for individual aids, 8.1-17.9; for bilateral 
tubes, 6.5-16.7; and miscellaneous aids, 
6.7-19.15. Thus, on the average, group aids 
and bilateral tubes are used with younger 
children more than the individual aids. 
which is to be expected, as the use of an 
individual aid requires a considerable sense 
of responsibility on the part of the user. 
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Just how effective the various aids are at 
the extremely early ages is doubtful. If 
they can be used effectively, they should be 
of high quality, for otherwise the child 
will hear distorted sounds and obtain 
wrong impressions of speech when the 
teacher assumes speech sounds to be trans. 
mitted as she speaks them. The differences 
in age range also requires variation in 
methods of testing and assignment to the 
different aids. 


Summary 


The data from the questionnaires re. 
turned indicate several important facts: 

The use of group and individual aids in 
teaching the hard of hearing has increased 
tremendously since 1933 and the amplify- 
ing equipment now in use represents a very 
large investment. In spite of the large 
number of recent installations, there is still 
a big field for expansion of the amount 
and type of electro-acoustical equipment in 
the schools. In the past, much of the equip- 
ment installed has not been of the best 


. quality for transmitting without distortion 


and adventitious noise the speech and music 
chosen for the education and enjoyment of 
the children who use the apparatus. At 
present, the quality of group aids available 
is much improved; this matter will be dealt 
with in the report of the committee of the 
Acoustical Society appointed to cooperate 
with the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. In 
the future, the installations should be of 
the highest quality which acoustical experts 
and radio engineers can produce. 

Bone-conduction has assumed an impor 
tant place in the education of those hard 
of hearing children whose impairment 
makes hearing by air-conduction relatively 
difficult and unsatisfactory. Controlled se- 
lective amplification is used only slightly 
at the present time; but, as its exact worth 
and correct application are better under- 
stood, it will be of increasing importance 
and value. 

Hearing tubes and other mechanical aids 
will become less important in comparison 
to electro-acoustical aids, but should not 
be cast aside entirely. They are to be pre 
ferred to cheap electrical aids which are 
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noisy and distort speech and other sounds 
transmitted by them. 

The testing of hearing is seriously at- 
tempted at the present time in many 
schools; accurate testing is accomplished 
in far too few of these instances. Accurate 
audiometers are rare at present. However, 
with the impetus given manufacturers by 
the standards set up by the American Stand- 
ards Association’s subcommittee on audi- 
ometers and hearing aids, there is no doubt 
but that reliable audiometers will be in 
many schools in the relatively near future. 
There are very few properly equipped test- 
ing laboratories in the schools. In order 
to take advantage of the high quality audi- 
ometers adequate soundproof testing rooms 
must be provided. 
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Assignment of children to group aids 
and individual aids is more or less hap- 
hazard even in those schools otherwise far 
advanced in their methods. Proper as- 
signment must be based on accurate test- 
ing of the auditory function as well as by 
the dictates of pedagogical principles. 

For the satisfactory utilization of electro- 
acoustical apparatus for the testing of hear- 
ing and the transmission of speech and 
other sounds to the inner ears of the hard 
of hearing children, there must arise a 
fuller co-operation among administrators, 
teachers, manufacturers, doctors, and physi- 
cists. It is only by their combined efforts 
that the hard of hearing child can be taught 
effectively and brought the enjoyment of 
natural sounds. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRES 


Day 
1. Questionnaires returned by 74 
2. No. reporting 54 
3, Group Aids: 
a. No. schools using 45 
b. No. of aids reported 71 
c. Date of installation: 
1926-1933 10 
1934-1936 31 
d. No. of aids using: 
Air conduction 57 
Bone conduction 14 
Both 12 
e. No. of receivers: 
Air 277 
Bone 43 
f. No. of attachments: 
Microphone 5] 
Phonograph 4] 
Radio 14 
g. No. using selective 
amplification lé 
h. Classification of rooms: 
Reverberant 9 
Acoustically treated 3 
Very noisy 6 
Noisy 12 
Quiet 9 
4. Individual Aids: 
a. No. of schools 13 
b. No. of aids reported 29 


Residential Private Canadian Total 
45 7 6 132 
36 7 2 99 
35 6 2 88 
87 10 4 172 
a 4 2 39 
2 a 0 59 
52 9 ] 119 
ys 0 0 36 
25 2 0 39 

177 7 0 471 
42 0 0 85 
44, 9 2 106 
40 4 2 87 
24 4 ] 43 
1] 4 ] 34 

6 2 2 19 
5 0 0 8 
4, 0 0 10 
12 ] 0 25 
10 4 . 0 2a 
35 2 0 50 
8l 13 0 123 
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Day 
c. No. of aids using: 
Air conduction 
Bone conduction 3 
Both l 
c. No. using selective 
amplification l 
d. No. owned by: 
School 6 
Pupil 6 
5. Bilateral tubes: 
a. Schools using . % 
b. No. of tubes 206 
6. Miscellaneous Aids: 
a. No. of schools using 4 
b. No. of aids reported 5 
7. Methods of assignment: 
a. Audiometer 13 
b. Speech sounds 8 
c. Trial of several instruments or 
receivers 7 
8. Age range of those using aids: 
. Maximum range ( youngest 
to oldest) : 
a. Group electrical aids 3-20 
b. Individual elec. aids 4-18 
c. Bilateral tubes 1-20 
d. Other types 0 
B. Average range (av. youngest 
to av. oldest) : 
a. Group electrical aids 6.65- 
15.5 
b. Individual elec. aids 8.5- 
15.4 . 
c. Bilateral tubes 5.9- 
13.5 
d. Other types 
9. Soundproof laboratory: 
a. No. of schools having... 3 
b. No. of schools not having 4] 


Selective Amplification: 

1. Group Aids: Types of control: (1) 
Selective electric circuit in the ampli- 
fier, (2) Variation in receivers and 
microphones. 

2. Individual Aids: Types of control: 
(1) Variation in receivers and mi- 
crophones. 

Types of Miscellaneous Aids Used: 
(1) Unilateral tubes, (2) Megaphones, 
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Residential Private Canadian Total | 
23 1 0 33 
7 0 0 10 
4 0 0 5) 
+ 0 0 5 
1] 2 0 19 
18 0 0 24 
17 2 ] 35 
273 18 BS) 502 
15 2 0 21 
101 19 0 125 
20 0 1 34 
9 0 l 18 
10 l 0 18 
5-2] 214-20 0 
5-20 6-21 0 
3-20 6-21 7-17 
5-21] 6-21 0 
8.5- 4.4- 
16.75 17 
10- 6-21 
17.2 
7.5- 6-21 7-17 
14 
7.5- 6-21 
18 
6 0 0 9 
31 sy 2 79 


(3) “Earphones,” (4) 
(5) Phipps unit. 

Uses of Soundproof Laboratories: 
(1) Testing, (2) Recording, 


onstration. 
Group Aid Totals silisiannat to Makes 
1. Acousticon __. 9 


2. Aurex __ " tis 6 


(Continued on page 314) 
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Speech, Acoustic Training 
and Related Problems 


By CiarRENCcE D. O’Connor, M.A. 


HE process of speech development 
in a normal young hearing child is 


easy and inevitable. His constant ex- 
posure to adult speech patterns guarantees 
achievement in this direction. By the age 
of two, he generally has a larger speech 
vocabulary than the average deaf child at 
the end of his second year in school, and 
by the time he enters school at the age of 
five, the hearing child generally has a 
speech vocabulary of three or four thou- 
sand words, nearly 100 per cent compre- 
hensible. His speech is rhythmic and quite 
accurate and is charged with finely differ- 
entiated meaning, through the medium of 
varied stress and intonation patterns. How 
easy for him has been the acquisition of 
this most complicated and useful skill of 
man, and by contrast how difficult for the 
young deaf child is a proportionate devel- 
opment of this same skill! And yet both 
have acquired this skill through the use 
of equally effective vocal mechanism. Is 
the lack of capacity to hear sufficient in 
itself to limit the speech of the deaf to its 
present unsatisfactory status, or are there 
some approaches to the problem that, were 
they more extensively explored, might pre- 
sent a treatment that would develop much 
more natural speech patterns in the deaf 
than now exist? 

Dr. Charles White once said, “natural, 
rapid sneech can be obtained only when 
the mental concept of a sound produces 
automatic and instantaneous placing of 
muscles in position to produce that sound.” 
This is true insofar as the production of 
individual speech sounds is concerned. 
Speech, however, is not concerned with iso- 
lated sounds, but rather with a rapid pa- 
trade of sounds in standardized combina- 
tions involving meaning. The rapid ad- 
justment of the articulating speech mech- 
anism in speech is dependent, therefore, 
upon the clarity and reliability of the 


imagery behind the language symbols in- 
volved. In a child with normal hearing 
this important, well defined imagery has 
been established through the controlling 
medium of hearing, with some undeter- 
mined assistance from the visual. 

Reliable concepts for speech control in 
the deaf child, however, must be fixed 
through the use of the visual, tactile and 
kinaesthetic mediums, with some assistance 
from the use of residual hearing. All of 
these contribute to the fixing of speech 
control imagery that makes possible rea- 
sonably good speech for the deaf, but I 
believe that even better speech would re- 
sult if the visual medium were emphasized 
in a slightly different manner. 


We Increase the Deaf 
Child’s Difficulty 


Let us review very briefly the usual de- 
velopment of speech in a young deaf child. 
As far as this activity is concerned, his 
first year or two in school is spent in es- 
tablishing, mainly through the tactile 
sense, a pleasant, effective voice, and, 
through all the mediums mentioned above, 
reliable skill in the production of all the 
speech elements of the language, singly, in 
combination and in short words or phrases. 
Let us assume, then, that such skills have 
been established by the middle of his sec- 
ond year in school and that the child has 
complete mastery of all these elements 
singly and in varied combination. He be- 
gins to move now toward more extensive 
use of sneech involving thought that can- 
not be expressed in single words or short 
phrases and his speech life becomes more 
and more complicated as he meets new ex- 
periences that he is asked to reproduce in 
speech. A familiar picture now unfolds it- 
self, wherein we see a child struggling to 
express, in oral form, either spontaneously 
or as a result of a planned teaching situa- 
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tion, speech sounds in words he has pre- 
viously mastered from an articulation point 
of view and which he can produce accu- 
rately if taken alone, but which, when 
grouped together in a different order in- 
volving a new meaning, cause him to hesi- 
tate, to distort abnormally the vowel 
sounds involved, and to overemphasize 
phonation defects. These defects are en- 
couraged and fostered inherently in the 
demand for complicated oral expression of 
language not sufficiently backed up by de- 
pendable imagery. 
Establish a Visual Imagery 

Let us say that the use of the past form 
of the verb “to shut” is being presented 
through action work, and that the child 
has performed the act of closing the door 
in response to the command from the 
teacher. He returns to the class, laborious- 
ly squeezes out “I shut the door,” and then 
generally writes it on the blackboard. 
None of the speech elements in that sen- 
tence are new to him. He is able to give 
any one accurately alone. Only the mean- 
ing involved is new. It is purely an asso- 
ciational difficulty. Why not make the ap- 
proach to the use of speech in new lan- 
guage situations a more extensively visual 
one? Why not have the child write the 
language involved in a new situation such 
as the above described before he speaks 
it? The very act of writing this new lan- 
guage would give him an opportunity to 
visualize the language and ease the strain’ 
of vucal production. I am convinced that 
much of the defective phonation so charac- 
teristic of deaf voices, such as breathiness, 
as well as poor phrasing and stress, can be 
traced to the evil results of children strain- 
ing to produce connected language before 
well defined associations have been fixed. 
True, many of our first year children be- 
gin with faulty phonation, but it is un- 
doubtedly aggravated by the type of activ- 
ity above described. 

The suggestion for a more visual ap- 
proach to the speech problem does not ob- 
viate, of course, the need for articulation 
drill, particularly in the first three years 
of school. There does come a time, how- 
ever, when the speech difficulties become 
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mainly associational rather than articula. 
tory, and the idea of much more extensiye 
writing before speaking is suggested as a 
specific treatment. This should tend to 
establish a visual imagery for speech con. 
trol for the deaf that might be more nearly 
comparable to the hearing imagery for 
speech control exercised by hearing peo- 
ple, and would ultimately result in more 
fluent speech for the deaf. 


Writing before Speech 


We have experimented somewhat with 
this general idea this year at the Lexington 
School, particularly with the classes in 
their second, third and fourth years in 
school, and the greater ease and fluency of 
speech, and the better stress and phrasing 
of the children who wrote their original 
new language patterns before speaking 
them, was notable. This type of activity 
obviously could not be carried beyond a 
2B class, nor should it ever be used to the 
extent that a child felt the need for writing 
out every statement or question he wished 
to use before speaking it. It should be 
used as a specific exercise for a limited 
part of the day only. 

It has value all along the line after the 
point has been reached where the young 
child has complete mastery of articulation 
of all the speech elements. For example. 
instead of requiring a child to attempt to 
give back in speech the word “father,” let 
us say, entirely by imitating this as he sees 
it on the teacher’s lips, or as he feels it 
through the tactile sense, why not let him 
visualize the production of that word more 
effectively by giving it to him in written 
form, marked phonetically, then allowing 
him to get the tactile impression and then 
the impression of the combination of lip 
reading and hearing, after that letting him 
pronounce it finally when he has had an- 
other look at the printed form? As far as 
we have tried this, it has seemed to reduce 
materially the number of errors commonly 
made when the word is pronounced entire- 
ly from lip reading. 

We must continue to pin our greatest 
faith in the articulation approach to speech 
development in the deaf. There is evident- 
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ly no better initial approach to the prob- 
lem with the young deaf child. But we 
must also recognize the fact that no sound 
retains in combination with another sound 
the exact identity it has as a single sound. 
Through assimilation, it is changed. This 
being true, there must logically come a 
time when further work on accuracy of 
position is not the greatest need. Prob- 
ably no deaf child uses accurately 10 per 
cent of the speech sounds in his sponta- 
neous speech. One hundred per cent ac- 
curacy of position is not absolutely essen- 
tial, for it is true that if a child has good 
phrasing, with well placed stress and in- 
tonation patterns, even though his single 
sounds are not all absolutely accurate, his 
speech will be intelligible and certainly 
more natural, and I must confess I would 
far rather listen to the speech of a deaf 
child having the latter characteristics than 
to the speech of one whose sounds are all 
precisely accurate but whose _ general 
rhythmic speech pattern is halting and 


labored. 


Use Hearing in the Rhythm Class 


Rhythm, as we have commonly thought 
of it, has always been an effective medium 
for improving stress, phrasing and intona- 
tion particularly, but too often it has in- 
cluded in its activities exercises that belong 
more particularly in the gymnasium, and 
too much has been expected of rhythm as a 
medium for articulation correction. The 
place for this latter type of correction is 
definitely in the classroom. This year at 
the Lexington School we have modified 
and extended the work in rhythm to in- 
clude exercises in the field of eurythmics, 
have added to this total situation the me- 
dium of hearing and have called the whole 
activity eurythmics. A group hearing aid 
has been fixed to the large grand piano in 
the rhythm room, with an external micro- 
phone that can be moved around on the 
top of the piano from teacher to various 
pupils, or can be kept stationary in front 
of the teacher, whichever is desired. Speech 
exercises or songs are used as the means 
for transmitting, through the combined tac- 
tile and hearing medium, concepts of stress, 
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phrasing and intonation. Following ex- 
perience with this particular rhythm pat- 
tern at the piano, the pupils remove their 
earphones, move away from the piano and 
execute a dance or a rhythmic exercise on 
the basis of the memory pattern of the 
song or the melody heard and felt at the 
piano, singing or intoning the words of the 
song or exercise while they are dancing. 
Under the direction of the gymnasium 
teacher, stress is carried into their speech 
pattern through this total exercise by ap- 
propriate gestures where stress is indicat- 
ed, and it is surprising how greatly im- 
proved is the voice quality and variation 
in the intonation pattern that takes place 
when the pupils sing a melody while in 
motion. They seem to lose a great deal 
of the unnatural, strained characteristic of 
speech produced under pressure, and to ap- 
proach more nearly the desirable natural 
tone production and speech activity evi- 
denced while at play or in spontaneous 
laughter. Naturally, extensive speech or 
song activity could not be engaged in while 
the children are performing a rather active 
dance movement, but definite rhythmic 
exercises on a more modified scale are 
most effective in fixing concepts of stress. 


Acoustic Training Helps Speech 


Acoustic training continues to be one of 
the most effective mediums for improving 
speech, particularly in the direction of 
stress, phrasing and intonation. An im- 
proved voice quality also results from this 
activity. The general survey on acoustic 
training made under the direction of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, revealed 
that practically every school in the country 
has provided for some amount of this type 
of training. The great majority of them 
have indicated their main objective as be- 
ing one of speech improvement, but an in- 
creasingly large number of classes in va- 
rious schools are using a group hearing 
aid to augment lip-reading throughout the 
entire school day in the regular classroom 
activities. There is one serious limitation 
to standard groun equipment now avail- 
able: that is, it does not provide a two-way 
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communication scheme similar to the two- 
way interchange of speech that hearing 
people engage in. To provide this ar- 
rangement, each child should have an in- 
dividual microphone, through which he 
can transmit his own speech, so that it will 
not only come back to him, but will also 
be heard by all the other pupils in his 
group. He will thus be able to effect a 
continuous check on his own speech con- 
trasted or compared with that of his teach- 
er and, in addition, each pupil in the class 
will be able 
more effectively 
to use both 
hearing and lip 
reading for lan- 
guage interpre- 
tation. Under 
present condi- 


ro . _enermeren 


tions, where a 
group hearing 
aid is being 
used, the gener- 
al set-up is for 
the teacher to 
place the cen- 
tral microphone 
near her and 
the children to 
be grouped on 
an average of 
15 feet away from this microphone. The 
speech of the children, when transmitted 


through the equipment at this distance, is ' 


consequently greatly distorted, and for 
those with severe hearing losses would be 
of no value either as a corrective model 
or as an aid to interpretation. 

A 2B class at the Lexington School has 
used a group instrument with a central 
microphone for the past two years. Their 
average hearing loss is approximately 70 
decibels throughout the speech range. With 
this amount of hearing, the pupils, by us- 
ing a good deal of speech power, were 
able to hear their own voices, even though 
they were 15 or 20 feet away from the 
microphone. But we found after a few 
months that their voice quality was deteri- 
orating rapidly as a result of too much 
shouting. Individual microphones would 
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have made possible on the part of each 
child a constant comparison with a good 
speech pattern and would have eliminated 
distortions in his own speech. 

On March Ist we are installing the first 
instrument of this type. Each child will 
have a crystal microphone located on his 
desk in such a way as not to interfere with 
ordinary school procedure, and the teacher 
will also have a central microphone. The 
earphones used will be capable of trans. 
mitting speech sounds faithfully through. 
‘out the entire 
frequency 
range; and the 
equipment, al. 
though not pro- 
viding individ. 
ual selective 
amplification 
for each child, 
will give a char- 
acteristic re- 
sponse that will 
meet the needs 
of the entire 
group to the 
greatest possi- 
ble extent. Ten 
children, 6 years 
of age, with a 
hearing loss of 
approximately 30 decibels, will be as- 
sembled as a group and continued year 
after year using the instrument as much as 
possible throughout the school day. It is 
also hoped that a control group may be 
assembled to carry on more extensive in- 
vestigation as to the effect of acoustic 
training upon speech and language devel- 
opment in children who have usable resid- 
ual hearing, but who are not actually in 
the hard of hearing class. 

A frequently expressed desire on the 
part of educators of the deaf today is for 
more natural speech for the deaf. The 
suggestions I have made in this article 
are offered with the hope that greater em- 
phasis, in a different manner, on various 
phases of the mediums now used, may re- 
sult in speech with more normal charac- 
teristics. 
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The Social Adjustment of a Deaf Child 


By Epna NEHER Cuar tes, M.A. 


T the age of nineteen months, Milton 
A recovered from an illness which 
left him deaf. He came to our 
nursery school at the age of twenty-six 
months and was with us practically every 
school day for the next year and a half. 
During this time Milton naturally devel- 
oped in muscular coordination and in 
body balance and increased in height and 
weight, but it is the story of his social 
development which I would like to share 
with you. 


A Deaf Child with Thirty Who Hear 


Milton was the only deaf child in a 
group of thirty normally hearing chil- 
dren between the ages of two and four 
years. His attention span was short when 
he first came to school. When he picked 
up two small blocks in his hands he 
threw them into the air, unmindful of 
the harm that might be done to other 
children or to himself. When it was 
time for the children to lie on their mats 
on the floor at the mid morning rest 
period, Milton insisted upon standing up, 
picking up his mat, throwing it over the 
head of another child and jumping upon 
the child with his full If his 
teacher approached, Milton ran, falling 
over other children in his path. There 
was no chance for the teacher to hold 
him quietly in one spot, for he squirmed 
and twisted until he had set himself free. 

Following the dinner hour, Milton was 
expected to rest in a room with eight 
other children. When the other children 
were ready to sleep, Milton desired noth- 
ing more than to utter all the vocal 
sounds he could muster. Not satisfied 
with that, he stood on his head on his 
bed, arms and legs in the form of a pyr- 
amid. When his teacher came near, he 
ran. If the teacher put him back into 
bed and sat by his cot, he plunged head- 
long into my lap. 

For days we struggled with Milton. His 


force. 


behavior seemed not to improve. The 
teacher felt a sense of defeat. She felt 
that the failure lay within herself. How- 
ever, she was aware that she had estab- 
lished, and was able to maintain, a 
workable and successful relationship with 
the hearing children in the room. 


Steady Resistance to Authority 


For the first time we realized what a 
power for control is the human voice. 
The teacher had only to say to the hear- 
ing children, “It is time to sleep now” 
or “The other children cannot sleep if 
you make a noise,” and they would quiet 
down, but with Milton the spoken word 
could not be used. He showed resistance 
to the adult at every suggestion. 

The summer passed; winter was com- 
ing. It was time to move the play equip- 
ment from the roof where the group had 
played in the summer to the more shel- 
tered yard on the ground floor. As I left 
the roof to make advance preparation in 
the yard that morning, Milton walked 
over to me, put out his hand and let me 
know that he wanted to go with me. I 
took his hand. Together we walked down 
the steps to the third floor, on to the 
second floor, down to the ground floor 
and through the long hallway to the yard. 

We went to the sand box, where I began 
picking up bits of paper and Milton did 
likewise. We carried the paper to the 
garbage can in the alley back of the 
house; when, all of a sudden, we saw 
a strange sight, a surprise to both of us. 
Right before our eyes, coming down from 
the roof on the end of a rope, was a 
bunch of toys—wagons, tricycles, and 
large building blocks. Here was the play 
equipment of the nursery school coming 
down from the roof. These articles were 
Milton’s old friends—he had ridden the 
tricycles and had pulled the wagons. He 
ran quickly toward them, uttered audible 
sounds as though he would burst forth in 
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speech and reached out his hands to re- 
ceive them. 

Later when the rope was untied, Mil- 
ton pulled the wagons to the play yard 
and returned to ride the tricycles. Soon 
the nursery school group with Milton’s 
teacher came from the long hallway into 
the yard. Milton, still full of the joy 
of the surprise, ran to the alley entrance, 
taking the group with him; and in his 
own manner, with my help, he told them 
the story of the descent of the toys from 
the roof. Milton had entered into an 
experience which the other children did 
not see and he found great joy in telling 
them about it. 


The Resistance Breaks Down 


Something happened to Milton that 
day. From that time on he was different. 
Much of the resistance was broken down. 
Milton had somehow found himself. That 
day he was willing to lie on his mat for 
the midmorning rest. During the nap 
hour after dinner he actually slept. 

I think something happened to his 
teacher also that day, for a short time 
afterwards she came to me to talk it over 
and said, “You know, Mrs. Charles, | 
feel very differently toward Milton myself 
since this has happened. Heretofore I have 
always been somewhat afraid of him.” 

The battle had been won. The rela- 
tionship between the child and the teach, 
er and the teacher and the child had been 
set right. In this case the child had been 
able to tell the teacher and the children 
about an experience which meant much 
to him. His seeing the toys descend from 
the roof gave him his first opportunity to 
be in a position of superiority to the 
other children. Hitherto he had _ been 
making trouble for everyone in a wild 
endeavor to assert his equality, to center 
himself. Now all of a sudden, he knew 
something the others didn’t. He had 
found his place in the group. 

It all came about in a casual way. And 
yet it must be realized that the influence 
of the social environment had been affect- 
ing him subconsciously all along, and 
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only the small push of the one incident 
was needed to set him definitely on the 
right path. He must have been ready 
for the change or it would not have hap. 
pened so abruptly. 

The adults in the situation, too, learned 
something more about the value of indi- 
vidual and personal attention. 

That same week another fine experience 
came to Milton. At the close of the 
school day on Friday, he -walked out of 
his sleeping room just as the laundry 
man approached the top of the steps. 
Their eyes were on a level. The laundry 
man said, “Hello” in a friendly way, so 
Milton followed him into the exit room 
where he saw the man throw down two 
large bundles securely tied in wrapping 
paper. He also saw the man gather up 
the soiled sheets, which had come from 
the beds, pack them into a bag and take 
them down the stairs. Milton was then 
led into the exit room where he saw the 
two large bundles opened and where he 
helped place on the shelves the clean 
sheets, towels and wash cloths. 


The Child Learns About His World 


In this simple way Milton learned 
more about the world in which he lived. 
He seemed to sense for the first time 
what it means to share an experience with 
others. He saw himself in relation to the 
world of things and of people. Growth 
in social insight had somehow taken 
place. This desirable thing came about 
not by some scheme which the adult had 
planned beforehand, but rather as a by- 
product of the child’s own experience. 
This experience, which brought to him 
a great deal of satisfaction and _ joy, 
brought about definite changes in attitude 
and in behavior. 

A few months later an_ interesting 
episode happened which revealed to us 
how much Milton had gained in the way 
of social techniques from his school ex- 
perience. 

Joan was riding the tricycle when Mil- 
ton suddenly decided he wanted it. He 
went to the tricycle, took hold of the 
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handle bars, pushed Joan off and was 
soon riding it himself. Joan did not cry 
but stood bravely by. I went to Milton, 
stooped so he could see my face, and said, 
“Milton, Joan was riding the tricycle. 
It belongs to her.” 

Milton turned from me and motioned in 
the direction of a less desirable pedal 
car. I took hold of his handle bars and 
led his tricycle to the pedal car, saying 
to Joan as I did so, “Come with us, Joan. 
I think Milton will give you the tricycle 
soon.” Then turning to Milton I said, 
“All right, Milton, you take the pedal 
car.” 

Milton turned his head up, looked be- 
hind him and began in his way to talk 
about the electric lights that were strung 
above the roof. He became very much 
interested in all the imaginary things 
back of the toy shed. I ignored Milton 
for a moment, assuring Joan that he 
would give her the tricycle before long if 
she would wait for it. 

Just then Milton’s own teacher came up 
and said, “Come on, Milton, take the 
pedal car.” Just those few words from 
her did the trick, Milton arose with no 
hesitation and willingly rode the pedal 
car. 

Cultivating a Sense of Fairness 


Let us notice the behavior of Milton 
here. 

Suppose I had attempted to lift Milton 
off the tricycle. What would have hap- 
Knowing him as I do, I am sure 
he would have clung to the tricycle while 
trying to fight me. You see a form of 
behavior like that almost any hour of the 
day in the park, between mother and 
child. The mother will not give in and 
the child will not give in. Because the 
mother is larger and stronger she usually 
gets her way if she fights hard enough. 

Since our teachers use good nursery 
school techniques, directing the attention 
of a child to another piece of play euip- 
ment when someone else has possession 
of a desired plaything, Milton did the 
same. Since we sometimes change the 
subject, so the child will forget what he 
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really wanted, Milton did the same, or at- 
tempted to do so. 

You see, | was aware that Milton knew 
what was the desirable behavior in this 
incident, and I was willing to wait until 
he could feel right about giving up the 
tricycle. Children are reasonable if adults 
are reasonable. The adult in this situa- 
tion had dealt fairly with Milton, and 
he, then, was ready to deal fairly with 
another. 

The following day, when Milton was 
climbing on the ladder, Ezra rode by on 
the tricycle, and Milton came down to 
take it from Ezra. The teacher explained 
again, “Milton, Ezra is riding it now, if 
you wait, he will bring it back to you in 
just a minute.” 

Ezra, hearing what was said, rode 
around in a big circle and returned will- 
ing to give the tricycle to Milton. Yester- 
day, Milton gave up the tricycle to an- 
other child; today he saw the teacher 
help to secure the tricycle for him. To- 
morrow it will be easier for Milton to 
understand and willingly cooperate with 
the adult in peacefully deciding who 
shall have the tricycle when two people 
want it at the same time. Consistency in 
a case of this kind can do wonders in 
bringing about desired behavior in little 


children. 
Fewer Words and Better Guidance 


In affecting the behavior of little chil- 
dren, many words are not necessary. The 
wise adult who offers guidance to chil- 
dren uses few words. Attitudes and ac- 
tions speak louder than. words. 

If your child cannot hear, therefore, 
do not feel that all of life is difficult for 
him. Life is no more difficult than the 
people in the total situation make it. 
Even the most acute suffering can be 
borne patiently and with more profit to 
all the people concerned, if right attitudes 
and right feelings can be built up re- 
garding it. If your child can not hear, 
do not pity him and yourself. Do not 
baby him and protect him unduly. Give 
him a chance to play with a wide variety 
of equipment in a safe place with a few 
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other children of his own age, who can 
push just as hard as he can push, who 
are interested in doing the things that he 
likes to do also. Let him learn to give 
and take. Treat him much as you would 
a child who hears. If special favors are 
granted one after another, so that the 
child is made to feel he is different, he 
will soon be making not only his own 
parents but himself miserable, and his 
whole life will be affected in a very un- 
satisfactory way. 

Learn all you can about how to deal 
wisely with normal, active, growing chil- 
dren; what to say when they quarrel; 
what to do when they strike at you; how 
to help a child enjoy his food; and how 
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to help him accept himself as he is, 
What you learn to do with a normally 
hearing child, do also with your deaf 
child. Spend part of your time learning 
how the best teachers and the most suc- 
cessful parents offer care and guidance, 
Perhaps parents of deaf children more 
than parents of hearing children, need a 
training school where they can learn the 
techniques of guidance for little children 
and for older children. Were there a 
demand for this kind of training, I believe 
it could be met in the form of nursery 
schools for deaf and hearing children, 
where parents and older boys and girls 
as well could learn how to help a small 
child adjust himself to his world. 
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AY is here again, the month of 
M festivals and pageants. Even in 
ancient times, the Romans had 
their flower festival. Flower decked pro- 
cessions were the order of the day. In 
mediaeval England, as we all know, there 
were beautiful customs connected with May 
Day. All through the month of May, peo- 
ple celebrated the return of spring with 
May poles and pageants, and there is no 
better way for the modern school to cele- 
brate. A program can be arranged in which 
the whole school can have part, and every 
child be responsible for something, whether 
it is making wreaths and garlands, or find- 
ing flowers for May baskets, or playing 
outdoor games, or taking part in the dances 
and processions. Only, if you have your 
celebration outdoors, do plan it so that 
it can be postponed if the weather proves 
impossible. An outdoor pageant thrust 
indoors by sudden rain is depressing. 
Along with preparations for the May 
Pole Dance, or your pageant, the studies 
about birds and flowers and trees can 
progress from day to day. Even the younger 
deaf children can be getting acquainted 
with robins, woodpeckers, goldfinches, car- 
dinals and, later, humming birds. And the 
spring flowers are best learned (and re- 
viewed) as they appear, in due order. Our 
children go out of their own accord every 
morning to see which new flowers have 
come up. 


Mother’s Day 
Whether you approve of Mother’s Day 


or not, you will agree that deaf boys and 


girls cannot have too many reminders to be 
thoughtful and considerate. Mother’s Day, 
started in 1907 by Miss Anna Jarvis, Phila- 
delphia, who proposed the wearing of a 
carnation on the second Sunday in May 
“in honor of the best of mothers—your 
own,” has increased in popularity from 
year to year. The original plan included 
wearing a white carnation if your mother 
was dead, a colored one if she was living. 
Now any flowers are worn, in most locali- 
ties, as commercializing carnations made 
them very expensive. 

Merely wearing a flower, however, will 
not do for our deaf young people what a 
definite thoughtful kindness towards their 
own mothers will accomplish. Younger 
pupils can make a card or small gift. Older 
pupils can plan to buy something for moth- 
er, or relieve her of some household duty, 
or, if they are away from home, send a long 
interesting letter or snap shots of them- 
selves at school. Stories of famous mothers, 
such as the Roman Cornelia, and “Mar- 
garet Ogilvy,” by Barrie, will interest older 
students. 

May Celebrations 


The birthday of Audubon (1780-1851) 
is often observed as Bird Day. It occurs 
on May 5th. 

The birthday of Florence Nightingale is 
on May 12th. (1820-1910.) 

May 18th is Peace Day or Good Will 
Day. Programs for school observance may 
be obtained from the National Council for 
the Prevention of War, 532 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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On May 2lst, 1927, Lindbergh made the 
first non-stop flight from New York to 
Paris. He flew 3,610 miles in 3314 hours. 

We are indebted to the town of Colum- 
bus, Mississippi, for first keeping Memorial 
Day. There, in 1863, some ladies deco- 
rated the graves of soldiers killed in the 
Civil War. They decorated the graves of 
northern and southern soldiers, known and 
unknown. Other southern states took up 
the beautiful custom, and northern states 
In 1868 John A. Logan, 
commander of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, set the date of May 30th as the day 
when “every post of the Grand Army should 
hold and decorate the 
graves of their dead comrades with flow- 
ers. 


soon followed. 


suitable services 


Observances of Memorial Day should of 
course be reverent and dignified, and those 
in charge should be careful that no false 
ideas of war glorification creep into the 
ceremonies. Young minds are impression- 
able. Let us all work especially, on Me- 
morial Day, to inspire our boys and girls 
with ardent love of peace. 


It’s All Your Own Fault 
We could hear Doc, our only Ph.D. 


faculty member, bellowing lustily as we 
approached the lecture room where, in a 
quarter of an hour, a distinguished speaker 
was to address us teachers. 

We entered softly, and found the usual 


group of respectful lady teachers drinking ' 


in Doc’s words. ‘“What’s it all about?” 
somebody whispered, and Doc, observing 
our entry, turned his face, full of righteous 
indignation, in our direction. 

“IT suppose you, too, are ready to 
grumble at some language quirk or other 
your pupils have picked up lately!” he 
barked, and the teacher with me hastily 
denied any such intention. 

“It’s all my fault,” the primary teacher 
laughed. “I was telling Doc how much 
trouble I’m having with my pupils’ saying 
‘will hopped’ and ‘will ran’ and so on, and 
Doc says it’s all my fault. 

“And it is!” Doc roared with a red face. 
“Who started those children in tense work? 
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You did, didn’t you? As far as tenses went 
they were a clean slate, unploughed 
ground— “er—a new page—” 

“Virgin soil,” somebody contributed sly. 
ly, as Doc seemed to be running out of 
figures, and he glared at her. 

“What I mean is, a deaf child comes to 
us with no language. We give him what 
he gets, don’t we? Well, then it’s certainly 
our business to guard against pitfalls, 
You've been rushing the tense work too fast, 
Miss B—, or not making it clear enough, 
O, yes, you have, since you ad- 
mit yourself that the children are mixing 
up past and future. It’s high time that we 
did blame ourselves for these errors that 
come up year after year—the same mis- 
takes but with different pupils.” 

“Yes,” Miss B— murmured, “that does 
seem to mean something— the fact that vear 


somehow. 


after year the same errors occur, with new 
children making them.” 

“Of course it does!” Doc was growing 
calmer now, as he saw his audience agreed 
with him. “Take to be. That’s an eternal 
bugaboo. I have students in the ninth 
grade who aren’t sure of to be forms. If 
all those forms had been carefully present: 
ed—only one at a time, and that one drilled 
upon until each child was sure of it and 
could use it for himself, before any other 
was given—experiences provided when the 
child would have to use that one form—.” 

“To be is diabolical,” we teachers as- 
sented. 





“To give any form of to be to a deaf 
child to use, before he has a complete un- 
derstanding of when to use it, is putting 
dynamite in his vocabulary,” Doc said sol- 
emnly. “It can shoot up his whole lan- 
guage.” 

“But we must have simple topics, and 
how can we have them without using an 
occasional ‘is’ and ‘are’?” the primary 
teacher asked. 

“T don’t know. That’s your problem, not 
mine. I only have to try to fix up big 
deaf boys’ and girls’ language, after you 
folks downstairs have messed it beyond 
repair,” Doc exploded again. “No deaf 
child should ever learn ‘You is,’ or “We 
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was. It’s our fault if he does learn that. 
He doesn’t have any to be till we give it 
to him. But you— you just calmly hand 
out ‘is’ or ‘are’ to a bright little deaf kid, 
with your silly little topics about Tommy’s 
birthday, say, and then he uses it as he 
pleases till he gets hopelessly mixed up, 
and you turn him over to the next teacher 
to struggle with, without even a stab of 
conscience.” 

“Nonsense!” said Doc’s wife, who had 
just come up, and who doesn’t have to be 
respectful to him. “Don’t get yourself all 
excited, old dear.” 

“Well, I'd like to see a few reforms in 
our methods,” Doc said, grinning. “I'd like 
to see us resolve never to start any new 
language teaching without fully realizing 
If we gave our pupils 
for instance, we 


the consequences. 
the form ‘do not like,’ 
ought to understand that unless we teach 
‘does not like’ very, very soon, and unless 
we drill and drill on ‘do not like,’ before 
we do teach ‘does not like,’ the children 
will be babbling ‘She do not like,’ and 
‘Miss B— do not like, and so on. And 
learning to say it with every new attempt! 
I'd be glad if teachers realized that if they 
introduce ask and tell, they've got to go 
through with it to the bitter end, for if 
they don’t the kids will be teaching them- 
selves ‘My mother asked me will you go 
to the store with me?’ Yes, that’s just what 
we upper grade teachers get, because you 
folks downstairs have thrown a few forms 
at the children and haven’t bothered your- 
selves to make the children sure enough 
of them.” Doc blew his nose violently, and 
his wife suddenly pulled him down into a 
chair. The rest of us took a deep breath. 
I thanked my lucky stars the speaker had 
arrived. Doc couldn’t hold forth on “We 
took a walk three hours,” which would 
come next, and which he always blamed 
on me. 


Schoolmarm Jingle 
If I should pray at the start of school, 
Each morning I would say: 
God, keep me patient, good humored, kind. 
May this room be a happy place 


With fun, and work. — no sorrow. 
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And after the pupils went I’d pray: 
Dear God, if teaching zeal has let 
Me hurt one little child of Thine, 
Forgive me, and help him forget. 
And make me kinder, God, tomorrow. 


Keeping to the Subject 


The children bring in a newspaper pic- 
ture of Mr. Roosevelt and his little crippled 
friends at Warm Springs, and Teacher 
tries to explain about it. 

TEACHER: Mr. Roosevelt wants to help the 
children. 

PAULINE (The poorest lip reader) : What? 

TEACHER: Mr. Roosevelt— 

PauLINE: I have a rose at my home. Last 
summer my rose was very pretty. 

TEACHER: Not Rose, Pauline. Mr. Roose- 
velt. You The president. He 
lives in Washington. 

RoBerT: (suddenly) Washington spoke the 
truth every day. 

MoLiy, BILL and 
truth. Every day. 
not like. 

Rosert (belligerently): Bill told lie yes- 
terday! In woodworking class. I remem- 
ber! 

BILL (furiously): Did not lie! 
Speak the truth. Every day! 

TEACHER: Mr. Roosevelt was sick, once, 
like these children in the picture, and 
so he— 


know. 


I speak the 
the lie. Do 


Mary: 
Nev er 


Never! 


PauLINE: Mr. Roosevelt is sick? I am 
sorry for him. 
TEACHER: No, no. Not now. It was be- 


fore. Years ago. He was sick, and after 
a while he was well. Then he wanted 
to help other sick people. He knew many 
little boys and girls had the same sick- 
ness he had. 

Mo ty: Last summer I was sick. I went 
to the hospital. The doctor cut. (Jllus- 
trates graphically her appendicitis op- 
eration.) 

TEACHER: Well, all these little children 
are getting well now, at this place, 
(shows picture) Warm Springs. And 
Mr. Roosevelt is having a party with 
them. 


Mot ty: Party? Whose birthday? 
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TeacHEeR: Nobody’s. Just a party. A 
good time. They are eating. See. 

Ropert (waking up suddenly): What for 
eat? Birthday cake? Ice cream? 

TEACHER: What will they have to eat, Rob- 
ert! I do not know. But good things. 
You see, the children are happy and smil- 
ing, because they are getting well. They 
have a fine hospital. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
friends gave money .. . 

PAULINE: Bunny? Mr. Roosevelt have a 
Bunny? I had a bunny for Easter. 

TEACHER: Not bunny, Pauline. Money! 
Dollars! Money! 

Rosert: I have money in the office. I have 
four dollars. Father gave. 

TEACHER (doggedly): Well, remember 
about the picture, and Warm Springs. 
It is fine to help people. Mr. Roosevelt 
helped many little sick girls and boys... 

BILL: Last week I was sick. Mr. Roosevelt 
did not help me. 

Mo ty: Last summer I was sick. Hospital. 
Mr. Roosevelt did not help me. Nurse 
helped me. And doctor. Cut, here! 
Mother was worried. My friends gave 
the many flowers. Awful hurt... . 

TEACHER: Put the picture on the bulletin 
board, Molly. It’s high time for arith- 
metic! 


One Way to Teach Time Telling 


(Concluded from April “Scraps”) 


Before you go on to the next step, you 
will need two old clock faces, and I ad- 
vise you to beg them from your principal. 
Maybe you will have to make them for 
yourself: a clockface with one hand, the 
hour hand, and another clock face with 
the minute hand only. Usually there are 
some battered old clock faces around that 
the principal will let you mangle. 

4, — Minutes After 

The articulation of “minutes” is diaboli- 
cal. I have heard “binnits,” “binneys,” 
“midits,” “bidits,” “minutus,” “mintees,” 
and a hundred more ways of saying it. So 
I have found it pays to drill on the speech 
before I try using it. I never yet have 
drilled quite long enough! 

But when your pupils all say “minutes” 
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beautifully, show them the old clock face 
with the minute hand on it, and let them 
count by fives with you down the right 
hand side of the clock. 

Draw a big half clock face on the black. 
board. Mark off “five minutes after,” “ten 
minutes after,” etc. Write this down out- 
side the clock face at the proper places. 

Call the children’s attention to the fact 
that they can say “fifteen minutes after” 
or “a quarter after.” 

Let every child go to the blackboard, 
draw his own half circle, and mark his own 
“five minutes after,” “ten minutes after,” 
elc, 

Then make them show you on the old 
clock face with the minute hand only, “five 
minutes after,” “twenty minutes after,” ete. 

Let one child play teacher. Let the 
others show him, and tell him. 

Next show them how to add the hour 
hand. Use your other old clock face. 

Next day let the children draw circles 
on the blackboard, and show you “twenty: 
five minutes after three,” etc., but if any 
child moves the minute hand around to the 
left hand side of the clock face stop him 
at once. Tell him you will teach him that 
“soon.” 

You will find immediately that the 
youngsters are telling you when on the 
real school clock it is twenty minutes after 
ten, and so on, but when they try to tell 
you anything the minute hand says on the 
left side of the clock stop them before 
they mix themselves up. 

Assure them that you will teach them 
that very soon, but first they must know 
“after” very well. . 

All this time, of course, you are keeping 
up the practice on the hour, half hour, and 
quarter after. 


Games for Time Telling 


Now you can have nice lively games, 
with class teams, half the pupils playing 
the other pupils, each “captain” choosing 
his own players. The little cardboard 
clocks come in handy here. 

Half the children can “set” their clocks 
for the other half, while you keep score. 

Or. with two clock faces hung up where 
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the children can reach them, you can have 
a pupil from each side come up and show 
you the time you call for. Of course you 
will have the clock faces far enough apart 
so that the contestants cannot see each 
other’s clock face till each has finished. 
If a slight mistake is made, do not make 
much of it. I have found that just making 
a mistake is enough to discourage some 
young time tellers. These children need 
confidence. Help them individually later. 
Let them keep score, if you find them un- 
able to play the game with the others just 
yet. 

But keep a sharp eye for that child who 
never knows whether it is five minutes after 
four or five minutes after three. He is 
going to have plenty of trouble when he 
gets to the “of” places. So get the clock 
face with only the hour hand on it, and 
give him a lot of practice showing you 
“after four,” “after six,” “after nine,” etc. 
And reassure him by telling him that he 
“almost knows,” and that soon he will 
know very well. The child who gets the 
idea that he can’t tell time is much harder 
to help. 

No matter how sure you are that your 
children are ready for the next step be a 
bit surer before you go on. This is advice 
from an old hand. 

5. Teach “of —” 

Begin the same way, using the left side 
of the clock face this time. Draw a half 
circle on the blackboard, or cover the right 
side of the minute-hand-only-clock-face 
while the children count down with you. 
Some of them will count the wrong way, at 
first. Watch for this. 

Next day let them tell vou “ten minutes 
of four,” “ten minutes after four” and so 
on, with the minute-hand-clock-face, but 
moving the minute hand all over the clock 
face. 

When all the children are quick and ac- 
curate at this, your real struggle begins. 
Get out the hour hand clock face, and 
show the children “of” the various hours. 
“After” must then be reviewed. Few chil- 
dren are able to master this step quickly. 
“Of six,’ and “after six” are especially 
confusing. I wondered if the lip reading 
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was the difficulty, as “of” and “after” 
look so much alike on the lips. So for a 
couple of years I used “To” and “Past,” 
and had exactly the same trouble, and 
concluded the difficulty didn’t lie there. 
Showing the children how the clock 
hands move, always one way, around the 
clock, helps some pupils. But not all, alas! 
Many a time I have had to work day after 
day with some big slow boy, till he was 
sure when it was “of five,” and when it 
was “of six.” I drop the minute hand with 
pupils like these, for a day or two. Then 
later I make them show me with both old 
clock faces, going very slowly, like this: 
“Show me ‘ten minutes of —’.” (They 
show on the minute hand clock face.) 
“Show me ‘— of eleven’.” (Shown on 
the hour hand clock face.) 
Then I hold up the two clock faces to- 
gether, and it is easy for the children to 
see that it is ten minutes of eleven. They 
are seeing one thing only on each clock 
face, instead of two things at once. 


It’s the Repetition That Helps 


Your children may not need this step. 
But I have found it a good way to bridge 
the putting of both hands together. 

But again I say, this is only one way. 
Your method does not matter. It’s the care 
with which you keep your children from 
getting mixed up. 

At this point you may have to divide 
your pupils into two or three groups. 
Some will go merrily on, and astonish you 
with the ease with which they tell you it is 
five minutes after twelve, and you forgot to 
get out the picture books you promised for 
that time. Others will do the most absurd 
things, seeming to forget all they had al- 
ready mastered before the “of” was intro- 
duced. But even these boys and girls will 
tumble to it in time, and tumble is ex- 
actly what I mean, for after some days of 
special help, seemingly with no result, 
they will suddenly be able to tell you what 
time it is, and it will be correct. 

But such children may have forgotten 
again by next day. They always need spe- 
cial watching out for. 

(Continued on page 309) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Liked Miss Scyster’s Article 
| WAS interested in the article by Mar- 


garet Scyster which was copied from 

the Annals and inclosed with our 
group letter. It should be of help to 
mothers of young children. The portion 
about the pre-school training is unusual- 
ly fine. The early years are the impor- 
tant years. I am glad the time is past 
when the child had to be 7 years old be- 
fore he could enter a school for the deaf. 

Our son, Sturdivant, has just passed 
his 22d birthday. He is a wholesome, 
fun-loving boy, and he is very interested 
in everything. He hopes to enter the 
Kansas City School of Art next week. He 
has been majoring in sculpturing, but 
has decided to turn to illustrative work 
this semester. We want him to try his 
hand at more than one line of art before 
he decides on his life work. 

I shall be looking forward to the next 
Roundabout, for I have always found the 
letters interesting. I shall want to hear 
how Mrs. B. has progressed in teaching 
her son. The biggest problem in regard 
to teaching children at home is the lack 
of competition. It challenges the mother 
to make the work interesting and to keep 
it up to standard. 

Mrs. M. 


VM.. Missouri. ' 


Lessons at Home 


I am happy to become a member of a 
roundabout group. I have read with in- 
terest the excerpts from these. letters in 
the Vo_ta REVIEW. 

Charles is now thirteen, strong, husky 
and tall for his age. He lost his hearing 
when he was a little more than two years 
old. Unfortunately, we did not discover 
his defect in time to save any of his 
speech. We had no warning of his in- 
creasing deafness and did not suspect it 
until he had stopped talking entirely. 
Through one of the doctors we consulted, 
we became acquainted with the Wright 


Oral School and took the correspondence 
course for parents of deaf children. The 
following year, when Charles was not 
quite four, he was enrolled at Central 
Institute in St. Louis. We were able to 
keep him there for four years; but when 
the depression came we were forced to 
send him to public school. He attended 
the oral day school part of one year, and 
the state residential school one year. In 
the latter school most of the children in 
his class were several years older than he 
and they were already beginning to drop 
out of school. He had been used to small 
classes, with greatest emphasis _ being 
placed on speech and language. In the 
state school the size of the classes made 
it necessary that considerable emphasis be 
placed on speed and skill in writing. His 
speech began to deteriorate, and a nat: 
ural tendency to dream and waste time 
became more firmly fixed. In despera- 
tion I decided to take him out of school 
and attempt to teach him myself. 

He was ready for the fourth grade, and 
I secured the arithmetic text book that "' 
used in the public schools here, Book {il 
in “Language Stories and Drills,” and G. 
Sibley Haycock’s splendid book on “Th 
Teaching of Speech.” We had a black- 
board and desk installed in his room, and 
with these three text books, the Book of 
Knowledge, and high hopes, we began our 
term’s work, and the results have almost 
kept pace with our hopes. 

Our school term ended last week. We 
are almost half through the Language 
Stories and Drills, and he is using his 
new language naturally in his every day 
speech. His “s,” which was almost non- 
existent, is now seldom omitted, and just 
last week he conquered “j.” This sound 
is still imperfect in his daily speech, but 
he is able to give it at will now, and | 
think in a few weeks he will have it 
under control. Then we will start on that 
People who have never been 
able to understand him before now have 
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little or no difficulty, and while we still 
have much to work on, I feel more than 
encouraged by the progress he has made. 


Language in Arithmetic Problems 


We are about three weeks behind the 
public schools for the hearing in our 
arithmetic. The language has presented 
the greatest problem. He has had no 
difficulty whatever in learning the proc- 
esses. When the language is too difficult 
I rewrite the problem, but in most cases 
I find it possible to explain the phrases 
and as there is a great deal of repetition 
he has mastered quite a lot of new lan- 
guage from his arithmetic problems. 

For the history and geography, I have 
followed the outline prepared by Angelo 
Patri for the Book of Knowledge and 
have written the stories for him myself, 
always making an effort to use his new 
language. He is very much interested in 
geography and history, especially history. 
These studies often lead us into lengthy 
discussions and sometimes we get far re- 
moved from our original subject, but he 
almost always learns something from 
these and so do I, as his 
emestions frequently lead me to the dic- 
tidnary and the reference books. He has 
learned something about the discovery 
and exploration of America, the Revolu- 
ticnary War and the Civil War. He has 
also learned a little about the different 
forms of government and the different 
branches of our government. Next week, 
in connection with the stories of Jefferson 
and Hamilton, I shall introduce him to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

He has learned enough about current 
events to threaten a sit-down strike in the 
dishwashing business. 


discussions, 


Before closing, I want to set down a 
few of the advantages in having Charles 
at home, which seem to me to outweigh 
the disadvantage of having no other chil- 
dren to work with. The most important 
is his daily association with hearing chil- 
dren. Two summers ago, Charles’ father 
joined the Y.M.C.A. with him and taught 


him to swim. The instructors took an in- 
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terest in Charles, and he now spends two 
or three afternoons every week at the 
“Y,.” taking an active part in group work 
and working in the craft shop. He has 
just this year become a member of the 
Boy Scouts. He worked like a Trojan on 
the required memory work, which was 
very difficult for him. Much of what he 
memorized was just a series of words to 
him at the time, but as opportunities 
arose we have referred him to his Scout 
Laws, and he now has a fairly clear com- 
prehension of their meaning. Yesterday 
he went on his first over-night camping 
trip, and a new world was opened to him. 
Another great help has been the moving 
pictures. I have been able to supervise 
his movie going, and there have been sev- 
eral pictures this year that have been both 
entertaining and instructive. “The Last 
of the Mohicans” and “The Plainsman” 
gave him a better idea of pioneer life 
than a year of history books could have 
given him. 

I have had periods of profound dis- 
couragement. The dreaminess still per- 
sists, and we have entire days when it 
seems that we have accomplished nothing. 
But in looking back to last September I 
can see that these days are less frequent 
now than they were then. A long time 
ago it was written, “Precept must be upon 
precept, precept upon precept, line upon 
line, line upon line, here a little and 
there a little,” but it takes experience 
and patience to accept it. 


Mrs. E. B., Texas. 


Just Starting to School 


Since September 15, 1936, I have lived 
a thousand years. At least I feel that 
way. Even with Joyce away at school, 
however, my days are still crowded. 
Joyce was three years and nine months 
old when she entered Central Institute. 
We hope to keep her there until she has 
established a good vocabulary and fluent 
speech. I wish I could teach my little 
girl; but we live fifteen miles from the 
nearest town. and that has a population 


of only 1,500. Competent help is almost 
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impossible to obtain, and I have two 
children. My highest hope is to have my 
baby with us again. My deepest fear is 
that I may have lost something I'll never 
regain. My heart is torn between two 
fears. May God help destroy all fear and 
replace understanding. My heart yearns 
for any mother of a deaf or otherwise 
handicapped child. But I always re- 
member that our Redeemer never gives us 
more than we can bear. 


Mrs. E. K., Texas. 


Suggestions from a Teacher 


Mrs. B., what a splendid specimen of 
boyhood your son is! I have just been 
looking at his picture. I wish he were 
one of our boys here. I’m sure he would 
be an asset on our junior basket-ball 
team in their competitive games with the 
teams, and in the tumbling, 
swimming and scout groups. 

I am so interested in your work with 
him. Don’t I know all about the strug- 
gles with j’s and s’s! One thing I hope 
may ultimately be made possible in our 
state schools is a better system by which 
each child may have a short time daily 
alone in the room with a speech teacher. 
Speech building is essentially an indi- 
vidual thing, and no matter how care- 
fully we may plan busy work for a class 
of young children while we work on them 
one by one in speech, the teacher’s atten- 
tion is constantly in demand to keep the 
group quietly occupied. It is really sur- 
prising that so many children do come 
out with usable speech, but there should 
be many more. I think it is splendid that 
Charles has a mother who can take his 
training in hand and give him this pre- 
cious individual attention, if circumstances 
are such as to make it advisable. 


hearing 


Try a Metronome for Speech Drill 


For developing good articulation and 
fluency I have found a metronome to 
be a great help both with young children 
and with those who are in advanced 
classes. It furnishes a rhythm the pupil 
can follow with his eyes while he goes 
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through all kinds of muscle building and 
limbering articulation drills; also drills 
in accent and phrasing. Unlike rhythm 
and voice work with the piano, it does 
not drown out the sound of the pupil’s 
voice, so the teacher is able to notice any 
imperfections. 

The difficulty you mention about 
Charles’ mastery of language problems 
in arithmetic is the universal difficulty 
with deaf children in their study of that 
subject. After much casting about, our 
school has found a text we think espe- 
cially helpful in this respect. This is 
“The Problem and Practice Arithmetic,” 
by Smith, Luse and Morse, published by 
Ginn and Company. It puts the prob- 
lems in language the deaf child can 
comprehend and there are no_ baffling 
pages of lengthy explanations which mean 
nothing to him. Book I goes through long 
division with three figures in divisor and 
with remainders, and takes up some work 
in reduction and addition and subtraction 
of fractions, always with many language 
problems based on the processes. Book 
II, of course, continues on into more 
difficult work. 

Could you kindly tell me where I could 
obtain the outline prepared by Angelo 
Patri for the Book of Knowledge? 

Have you seen the Thorndike Century 
Junior Dictionary? It is designed espe- 
cially for children and is copiously illus- 
trated and with definitions in language 
children can understand. The pupils in 
our school enjoy it so much and derive 
so much profit from it that many of them 
have purchased their personal copies. 

How many times, Mrs. K., I have 
taken comfort in knowing that “Our Re- 
deemer never gives us more than we can 
bear.” And how many times the way 
which seemed impossible has become pos 
sible by some unexpected turn. The bat- 
tle against fear is a big battle, and our 
fears often make us so tense that we fail 
to lend ourselves to our Father’s gul- 
dance. We must keep trying to remember 
that our children are dear to Him, even 
as they are to us, that He desires all good 
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for them, and we must trust Him to use 
us as His instruments for their welfare, 
something He cannot do if we are in a 
constant state of anxiety and fear. I am 
just passing along the sermon I con- 
stantly preach to myself. 


Mrs. E. W., Arizona. 


The Doctor Says “Teach Him 
Lip Reading” 

We are still in the Dark Ages of under- 
standing, but I know you will be of great 
encouragement to me. There are four in 
our little family. Baby Robert, my deaf 
child, is three and a half. His big broth- 
er, Worthen, is called “Tad,” and he is in 
his first year in high school. Between the 
two boys is the deepest bond of devotion 
and admiration. Robert’s clearest word 
is “bruv.” for “brother.” We live on 
Lake Erie, rather out in the 
eighty miles from Cleveland. 

As a tiny baby, Robert seemed like a 
normal infant, and by his first birthday 
he had started to babble as he lay in his 
crib. One sound, “br,” we were sure was 
“brother.” The next year, however, there 
was no definite increase in his ability to 
speak. People said, “Oh, he is just slow.” 
You all know the general trend of com- 
ment. Meanwhile, I noticed that he didn’t 
turn as I called his name, but we were 
so ignorant of deafness that it never en- 
tered our minds that he might be deaf. 
In April, 1936, we were in Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington in the interest of 
my own health. At the suggestion of a 
nurse, we took Robert to the otologist 
there. His examination was very simple, 
and his words were, “Your baby is deaf. 
Teach him lip reading.” The next day 
was Easter Day, a miserable, rainy Sun- 
day, and it brought none of the hopes of 
the Easter message. In fact, it began a 
period of the blackest despair. We re- 
turned home in May, perfectly hopeless. 

In June or July I read an article in 
Good Housekeeping concerning the handi- 
capped child, and from it I first’ learned 
of the Volta Bureau. Still in the depths 
of despair, I sat down and wrote to the 


country, 
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Volta Bureau. If you were as ignorant 
as we were concerning deafness, you can 
appreciate how the darkness lifted as we 
read the various items of literature sent 
to us. By August, we had baby saying 
“bye,” “bred and but,” “mi,” for “milk,” 
and “bruv.” How, I don’t know, but I 
think it is a combination of hearing and 
lip reading. 

In October we decided to make a tour 
of the schools about which we had been 
reading. We visited Central Institute in 
St. Louis, and such a wonderfully en- 
lightening day we had there. It is a 
splendid school. - Robert was tired when 
they tested him, but they thought he had 
some hearing. Dr. Goldstein remarked 
that his laugh sounded very normal. And 
right here perhaps you mothers can help 
us. Does a totally deaf baby laugh and 
cry with normal tonal qualities? And 
how does a partially deaf child sound? 

From St. Louis we went on to Wash- 
ington, where we visited the Volta Bureau 
and had a most comforting talk with Miss 
Timberlake. Then we went out to the 
Reinhardt School. They, too, are doing 
splendid work, and as the school is small 
there is a very homey atmosphere. Our 
next visit was to the Mt. Airy School in 
Philadelphia, an immense place, with a 
fine record of efficiency. We stopped at 
the Wright School in New York and Miss 
Winston, the Principal, was most helpful. 
I shall always be grateful to her for the 
copy of Mr. Wright’s “The Little Deaf 
Child” which she gave us. Our last 
visit was to the Clarke School at North- 
ampton. It is a splendid school, beauti- 
fully located high among the hills of 
Massachusetts. It appealed to us greatly, 
and in the light of recent development in 
Robert, I appreciate more than ever the 
research in the use of residual hearing. 

November saw us back home again, and 
I settled down to see what I could do 
with all the wealth of material we had 
gathered. In my next letter I shall try 
to explain my first attempts to teach our 
baby. I have taken copious notes on Miss 
Scyster’s outline.—Mrs. D. F., Ohio. 
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First Year's Work 


By JosEPHINE QUINN 


article, “My New Job,” in the March 
number of the VoLta Review, and 
wish that other teachers, especially those 
working with “virgin soil,” would tell of 
their methods, experiences and results, as 


| WAS greatly interested in Mrs. Davies’ 


the knowledge of what is being done else- 
where inspires us to patch up the gaps in 
our own fences. 

Mrs. Davies’ work with deaf children is 
so well known to those of us who have 
seen it at conventions and elsewhere that 
it hardly needs special mention, and | 
think we all feel that with a teacher like 
her at the helm, marvelous accomplish- 
ment is possible. 

However, judging from my own interest 
in others’ work and hoping still others may 
be actuated to do likewise, I wish to tell 
something of the beginning work in the 
Minnesota School. We usually have about 
twenty or twenty-two untaught entering 
pupils each year, in which case two classes 
are formed. If the children are apparent- 
ly of equal mentality the separation is de- 
termined by age, the older pupils being 
classed as “A” and the younger ones as 
> Si 

It sometimes happens that the new group 
consists of only ten or eleven, varying in 
ages from six to ten, and with quite a 
divergence also in alertness and mentality. 
We have such a group this year, ages 6, 6, 
7, 8,9, 9, 10, 10, 11,12. The older group, 
with the exception of one, have rather a low 
I.Q. and that of the younger ones is some- 
what higher. Hence they are working to- 
gether rather equably, though the work is 
progressing much more slowly than it 
would with a well graded class. At the 
present time (March 11) this class has 
learned 226 words, which they can write 
and spell from the objects or match with 
objects or pictures. Verbs are written de- 
scribing the action or acted to suit the writ- 
ten or spoken word. This list includes 141 
nouns, 18 intransitive verbs, 40 transitive 


verbs, 10 colors, 8 other adjectives, 5 
prepositions and 12 proper names. The 
class is just now working on prepositions 
and will take up three or four more before 
beginning pronouns. 

Most of the pupils take the words singly 
or in simple sentences fairly readily from 
the lips and they can speak the words sepa- 
rately or in sentences. To be sure, the 
speech is rather halting and mechanical, 
but the individual elements are good. From 
a given list of any of the words they have 
learned, the children build and_ write 
original sentences. 

With a class of average unselected begin- 
ning children whose ages range from six 
and one-half to nine, the following is our 
procedure. Simultaneously with the teach- 
ing of the sound elements, the teaching of 
words is begun. The child is shown, for 
instance, a hat, a cat, or a rat, the similarity 
of these words making them simpler to 
write; then the word is spoken and written 
on the wall slate and the child is made to 
understand that the word means that par- 
ticular object. Then he is shown how to 
form the letters and copy the word many 
times. After the first word is mastered, 
another is given in the same way, then an- 
other and another for perhaps two or three 
months. A new word is given every day, 
the old ones being reviewed very carefully 
and each child being required to show the 
object or picture which each written word 
represents. After the first ten or fifteen 
words have been learned and the objects 
indicated until there is no longer any doubt 
of the child’s knowing them, it is not neces- 
sary in this fashion to prove more than the 
last five or six each day. The words are 
spoken to the pupils as a class and written 
by all at the same time, as many as twenly 
being given at a time. Later the children 
are able to take two new words a day, 
always using the same procedure. Names 
of living things are taught first, prepara 
tory to the action work which is begun 
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after the first twenty or twenty-five nouns 
have been learned. 


4 child is told to run (in the meantime 
the class has been given such commands as: 
run. walk, fall, sew, cry, etc.) and when 
he has done this, all write: A boy ran. 
Then, after another act: A girl ran. A 
woman ran. A man ran, etc. Also the 
pupils are asked to show other things that 
can run, whereupon they point to the dif- 
ferent animals the names of which have 
already been learned, and write a succes- 
sion of sentences. Other action words are 
taught in the same way until seventeen or 
intransitive verbs have been 
In the meantime, the vocabulary 


eighteen 
learned. 
has been enlarging to a considerable extent 
and they are ready for the transitive verbs. 
Mary throws a ball and all the children 
write: Mary threw a ball. Mary herself 
writes: | threw a ball. Many things are 
thrown and the sentences written by the 
pupils until threw has been thoroughly 
learned. In like manner the next day they 
are given another verb; and so on until 
ate, held, broke, saw, dropped, shot, called, 
etc. have all been acted out and written 
many times by each pupil. 


The next step is colors: red, blue, yellow, 
green, white, black and brown are learned 
first. and after each pupil is sure of the 
color wherever seen, actions using colored 
objects are begun. A man held a black hat. 
Billy rolled a blue ball. Shirley carried a 
red coat, etc., each child writing the action 
after it is performed. All this while speech 
and speech reading have been going on 
apace, elements and combinations have 
been taught, and the pupils are now able to 
read words and sentences involving the less 
difficult combinations; also sentences have 
been spoken to them which they have re- 
produced in writing. Lists of words have 
also been given them to use in original 
sentence building. 

Next comes the possessive form: Elaine 
pulled Tom’s hair. Gene brushed Ed’s coat. 
A man pulled Shirley's tooth. A woman 
washed my face. After this, the preposi- 
tions, on, over, around, under, into, behind, 
Jrom, out of, to, are taught through action 
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work in the same way, the pupils describ- 
ing the action, first in writing, and later on 
in speech as well. 

The pronouns, with the exception of /, 
me, and my which have already been 
learned, offer the last principle taken up 
the first year. As with the others, they are 
taught through action work, much time be- 
ing spent on each until it is thoroughly 
learned, until finally each and all of the 
simple personal pronouns have been in- 
cluded in sequence actions. 

As I have said, with an average class, 
not by any means selected, the number of 
words taught has been from 450 to 500; 
each child is nearly if not quite “letter 
perfect” in the spelling of those words and 
can use any or all of them in original lan- 
guage; can speak them and recognize them 
when spoken, at least with no more fail- 
ures than we all encounter with a class of 
ordinary deaf children. 

We do not pretend that the speech keeps 
pace with the language at first, but after 
the first five months speech progresses rap- 
idly, and before the end of the year each 
pupil can speak as well as write and spell 
all the words. As soon as action work and 
sentence writing are begun, the pupils be- 
gin to tell of happenings outside as: / saw 
a brown squirrel. A boy fed a dog. A 
man pushed a large car. Leo chased Ed. 
Elaine tore Shirley's dress, etc. With the 
exception of the verb to be, used in a few 
arbitrary sentences, as: | am cold. I am 
warm. I am well. I am happy. John is 
sick, etc., only the past tense is taught the 
first year. As our work consists princi- 
pally of actions and the telling of simple 
stories, this is the natural tense to use and 
we have found that in this way it becomes 
so thoroughly impressed on the minds of 
the pupils that the next year they are 
much better prepared to take up the future 
and the progressive forms. 

Children enjoy the action work immense- 
ly, each one wanting to play the star part, 
and they never quite realize that it is not 
all a game. 

Some may object to so much written 
work, but we have found that what the child 

(Continued on page 316) 
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FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








“A Community Among the Senses * 


T least forty-five 

A years before 
the publica- 

tion of John Bulwer’s 
“Philocophus, or the 
Deafe and Dumb 
Man’s Friend,” it was 
known to the medical 
profession that sound 
vibrations could be 
conveyed to the brain 
via the teeth;* for a 
Sicilian anatomist, 
Giovanni Filippo In- 


By Laura STOVEL 


When coasting along the borders of 
gesture, and voluntary motion, I discov- 
ered a community among the Senses, 
and that there was in the continent of 
Humanity, a Terra incognita of Ocular 
Audition. . . . Having well scanned this 
Magnale nature, I found it to be one of 
the subtlest pieces of Recondit learning, 
and that it bordered upon other avenues 
unto the brain, as Oral and Dental Audi- 
tion, of which we have discovered suffi- 
cient ground to raise a new Art upon, 
directing how to convey intelligible and 
articulate sounds another way to the brain 
than by the eare or eye; shewing that a 
man may heare as well as speake with 
his mouth. 

—John Bulwer, in 
Philocophus, 1648. 


The man seated at 
the table exchanges 
sight for sounds and 
smell for taste, or 
vice versa, with equal 
facility; but of par- 
ticular interest, in 
connection with this 
article, is the kneel- 
ing figure, the man 
who hears through 
his teeth —in other 
words, is using bone 
conduction. 














grassia (1510-1580) ,* 

had written of this phenomenon in a work 
published postmortem in 1603. Bulwer was 
a physician and the son of a physician, so 
it is readily understandable how he came 
by this knowledge of bone conduction. Ap- 
parently the entire subject of “a 
munity among the senses” charmed him, 
for he wrote a vague poem about it, and the 
frontispiece of “Philocophus” illustrates it 
graphically. 

Let us consider the significance of the 
frontispiece. Beginning at the lower mar- 
gin. we find a series of heads. At the left, 
is pictured a man whose lips are sealed; 
but apparently the eyes and ears are func- 
tioning and perhaps the nose is working 
overtime, since a black patch calls particu- 
lar attention to it. The meaning of the next 
illustration is anybody’s guess, but the 
other two are clear enough. The blind 
man’s eyes appear in his ears; while the 
fourth picture represents our well known 
Mr. Lip Reader, hearing with his eye. 


com- 


*This article appears also in the May Hearing 
News. It is an introduction to one by Josephine 
B. Timberlake which will appear in the June issues 
of VoLTaA REvIEW and Hearing News, dealing with 
the modern use of bone conduction and other instru- 
ments in re-educating residual hearing. 
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As Bulwer predict- 
ed, a new art has been raised on this prin- 
ciple of hearing by means of bone conduc- 
tion, but it has been three centuries in the 
raising. Let us review some of the numer- 
ous spasmodic efforts to substitute cranial 
bones or teeth for middle ears. 

Another Englishman, William Holder,* 
musician, clergyman, Fellow of the 
Royal Academy, and brother-in-law of Sir 
Christopher Wren, presented to the Royal 
Society, in 1668, a paper entitled: “Ele- 
ments of Speech: An Essay of Inquiry into 
the Natural Production of Letters; With an 
Appendix Concerning Persons Deaf and 
Dumb.”° In the appendix we find the story 
of a young man whose “head and face were 
a little distorted, the whole right side (as I 
remember) being somewhat elevated, and 
the left depressed; so that the passage to 
his left Ear was quite shut up, and that of 
the right Ear proportionately distended, 
and too open.” The young man “could 
hear the sound of a Lute-string, holding 
one end thereof in his Teeth.”® But Holder 
was more concerned with a cure for the 
young man than with the principle of hear- 
ing through the teeth, and so he advised 
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“that excellent Lady his Mother, to consult 
learned Physitians, if by some astringent 
Fumes, or otherwise he might find help.” 

In 1757, Jorissen’ suggested that a rod 
of wood be used to conduct sound, one end 
of the rod to be held between the teeth of 
the speaker and the other between the teeth 
of the person with defective hearing 

Two years later a German, Professor A. 
E. Buchner.* of the University of Halle, 
published a treatise in which he described 
a man in Copenhagen (name not given) 
so deaf that he could not hear the firing of 
acannon; yet he could attend church and, 
by holding one end of a long wooden stick 
between the teeth and resting the other 
against the pulpit, could understand the 
preacher and write down the sermon. 
(Please page those sensitive souls who, to- 
day, refuse to avail themselves of group 
hearing equipment in churches for fear of 
making themselves conspicuous! ) 

The story of James Mitchell® adds an- 
other brief chapter. Except for St. Mat- 
thew’s account of the blind and dumb per- 
son who was miraculously healed by Jesus 
of Nazareth, Mitchell’s case is said to be 
the first on record of a person afflicted with 
both deafness and blindness. Mitchell was 
born in Scotland in 1795. In a Memoir 
read before the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1812, Dugald Stewart related: “In 
his childhood, the most noticeable circum- 
stance relating to him was an eager desire 
to strike upon his fore teeth anything he 
could get hold of; this he would do for 
hours; and seemed particularly gratified 
if it was a key, or any instrument that gave 
a sharp sound.” It is related that young 
Mitchell’s other senses were wonderfully 
acute; that he could detect the arrival of a 
stranger by the sense of smell. (This was 
not so difficult, apparently, when one re- 
calls that this was in the time when per- 
fumes were used largely as substitute for 
water and soap.) In examining any strange 
object, he always rattled it between his 
teeth when possible. 

Years later, on the other side of the At- 
lantic, Professor Samuel Porter, of Wash- 
ington, was experimenting with pupils at 
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the American Asylum for the Deaf at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.!° In 
semi-mute who could hear very loud speech 
at very close range; but by placing a wood- 
en rod between his teeth could hear what 
was said in a low tone at a distance of seven 
or eight feet. 

In 1860, a Commander of the U. S. Navy 
wrote to Mr. Talbot of the Iowa State 
School for the Deaf'! and told of an inter- 
esting incident which occurred when his 
young daughter and a friend, a deaf mute 
girl, were served sherry cobbler in glasses. 
They were sipping the liquid through glass 
tubes when the deaf girl suddenly jumped 
up in great delight and explained, by 
means of signs, that she had heard the 
sound of the liquid being drawn into the 
tube when it rested against her teeth. The 
Commander thought that this incident 
should lead to some new method of in- 
structing the deaf. 


1848 he found a 


Every account given here was considered 
worthy of note; yet it remained for a hard 
of hearing man to put such theories into 
practical use in a portable hearing aid. 
Richard S. Rhodes, of Chicago, wearying 
of his own impaired hearing, invented the 
Audiphone and was granted a patent for it 
on September 23, 1879. The instrument 
resembled a Japanese fan. It was held be- 
tween the teeth and bowed outward toward 
the sound which was to be caught. 


Two months later (November 18, 1879), 
Mr. T. W. Graydon, of Cincinnati,!* re- 
ceived a patent for his Dentaphone, a simi- 
lar device; and one month after that, De- 
cember 17, Charles Hermon Thomas,'* 
M.D., of Philadelphia, read a paper before 
the Philadelphia County Medical Society 
describing the Dentaphone, Audiphone,"*, 
and Osteophone, the last being Dr. Thomas’ 
own brand new invention. He stated that 
hearing through the medium of the teeth or 
cranial bones was no novelty, that knowl- 
edge of this principle had long been made 
use of in tuning forks used by ear special- 
ists. He told of a patient who placed his 
watch against his teeth to ascertain whether 
it was running and who tested his clock by 
placing his teeth against the mantel on 
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which it stood. The same patient, when a 
boy. used to put his teeth against the rails 
of a track to listen for an approaching 
train. Another patient, an engineer in 
charge of a stationery engine, listened to 
the sound of its valves by placing one end 
of a stick against the part nearest them and 
the other against his teeth. 

The very next year, 1880, the new prin- 
cipal of the Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
Mr. J. A. Gillespie,'’° was experimenting 
with the Rhodes Audiphone. In a paper 
presented in 1884 before the Convention of 
Articulation Teachers of the Deaf in New 
York, he said: “I secured a number of 
these instruments, selected a class consist- 
ing mostly of grown pupils, those having 
some hearing, and drilled it daily for half 
an hour at a time for about three months, 
beginning with single vowel sounds, made 
in quite a loud voice. At the expiration of 
that time these pupils were able to recog- 
nize sounds, words, and a number of sen- 
tences across the room; and, frequently, I 
stood in the hall, leaving the door slightly 
ajar, and spoke sentences which they heard 
and repeated. These children did not 
recognize sounds, as such, at the beginning 
of this drill. What they heard were noises, 
wholly unintelligible. The hearing which 
they possessed, but which had been in a 
dormant state up to this time, became active 
by this drill, and they became conscious of 
a sense, or a partial sense, of which they 
were not before cognizant as being useful 
to them.” 

A lively discussion followed the paper, 
in which the Rev. William Stainer, of Lon- 
don, England, reported that he had not 
found the use of the Audiphone satisfactory 
in his classes for the deaf in England. 
Among other discussants were Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet and Prof. J. C. Gordon of Wash- 
ington, the Rev. F. W. Wines of Illinois, 
Mr. J. L. Noyes of Minnesota, Miss Sarah 
Fuller of Boston, and Miss Mary McCowen 
of Chicago. All testified to the great value 
of making use of hearing whenever it re- 
mained. Alexander Graham Bell summed 
up the discussion with a hearty endorsement 
of the training of usable hearing and men- 
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tioned experiments at the Volta Laboratory 
in Washington which indicated that the 
speaking telephone might be made use of in 
assisting hearing. 

Just what was the ultimate fate of the 
Audiphone, we do not know; but even now 
letters come to the Volta Bureau and the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
asking how to obtain the Japanese fans that 
were constructed on the same principle and 
used in the schools for the deaf in the land 
of the cherry blossom. For years there was 
a more or less active market for the fans 
in this country. (The crude country cousin 
of the Audiphone and similar devices is 
nothing more nor less than a piece of card 
board or celluloid held between the teeth 
and curved outward toward the speaker.) 

So far as records at the Volta Bureau go, 
applications of the principle of bone con- 
duction took a Rip Van Winkle map. Then, 
in 1920, the New York Sun published an 
article describing the Ossiphone, invented 
by S. G. Brown, a London Scientist and 
engineer; and on March 18, 1922, the 
Literary Digest'* came out with a full page 
description and an illustration. The Ossi- 
phone was a pocket edition, two and a half, 
by one and a half, by one and an eighth 
inches. It consisted of an ebonite case 
fitted with an electro-magnet. Between the 
poles of the magnet a small vibrator was 
screwed to a brass block and projected at 
the other end outside the case, where a 
curved button was attached to it. “To use 
the instrument, all one has to do is to hold 
the case in one hand and press the button 
gently but firmly against a bony portion of 
one’s anatomy.” “For carrying on an ordi- 
nary conversation in a room, the Ossiphone 
is used in conjunction with another instru- 
ment called an aural box. This consists of 
a sound box into which the person who is 
not deaf speaks.” Possibly the Ossiphone 
found a few sales in England, although the 
price was high—over sixty dollars. 

Hugo Gernsaack of New York, editor of 
Science and Invention’® made an elec- 
trical bone conduction receiver for use 48 
a hearing aid, which is said to have been 
the first in the United States. It was called 
the Osophone and was pictured and de- 
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A CLASS OF DEAF MUTES LISTENING TO MUSIC FOR THE FIRST TIME, BY AID OF THE 


AUDIPHONE. 


scribed in Science and Invention in No- 
vember, 1923. A well known otologist of 
Philadelphia, in a recent letter, says: “I 
had one once. It was excellent.” 

In the Votta Review for March, 1924, 
there was an editorial by Josephine B. 
Timberlake, describing a device called the 
Dent, invented and patented by Mr. J. W. 
Gonce, of Tennessee, as a means of helping 
the hard of hearing to listen to phono- 
graphs. It consisted of a long stick, with 
a victrola needle in one end. The other 
end was placed between the teeth. The 
needle followed the groove on the record as 
itrevolved. Miss Timberlake’s own experi- 
ence with the Dent was that sound was 
pleasanter when one end of the stick rested 
against her cheekbone rather than her teeth. 

Several years later Mr. D. C. Phipps, of 
Los Angeles, constructed a radio attach- 
ment consisting of a magnetic unit in a 
bakelite case, from which extended a tone 
arm. Two different types of applicators 
could be placed on the tone arm, one to be 


(FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, DEC. 13, 1879.) 


held between the teeth and the other against 
any cranial bone, as the user preferred. 
The Phipps Unit is probably the most ef- 
fective bone conduction radio attachment 
in use today, but unfortunately it is not 
now on the market. It has been kept alive 
for several years through the efforts of 
Miss Mildred Kennedy and Mrs. Florence 
Browne, of Concord, Mass., who are demon- 
strating its striking usefulness in the re- 
education of disused hearing. 

Necessity may be the mother of inven- 
tion, but publicity is its father. With the 
hard of hearing well organized and attract- 
ing attention to their needs, it is not sur- 
prising to find newspapers telling of an 
Englishwoman who heard her radio by 
means of a table knife held between her 
teeth; a physician in Prague’® who capital- 
ized on a hollow tooth as a conveyor of 
sound; and an American professor who 
sipped sound through a wooden rod placed 
on a metal disc. 

(Continued on page 308) 
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Brevoort Kane, Sculptor 


By HENRIETTA GEE 


O HAVE won acclaim not only in 

her own country, but in the distin- 

guished salons of Paris itself has 
been the happy achievement of the young 
sculptor, F. Brevoort Kane. Twice she 
has been awarded the coveted prizes of 
the Paris Salon by judges who have chosen 
to forgive, if you will, the fact that she is 
a woman, young, and an American. And 
when the City of Aix-les-Bains decided to 
erect a monument to the poet Lamartine, 
it was Miss Kane to whom the commission 
was given. Indeed, her complete accep- 
tance by French critics and fellow artists 
is an outstanding tribute not only to their 
generous attitude of mind, but to the 
qualities in Miss Kane which have in- 
spired it. 

By heritage and environment Miss Kane 
naturally might have been expected to 
pursue an artistic career. She is the great 
granddaughter of Thomas Seir Cummings, 
a miniature portrait painter, who was one 
of the founders of the National Academy 
of Design. As a tribute to his genius, a 
permanent exhibit of his miniatures is 
maintained in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York, Another great grandfather 
was Henry Brevoort, who was prominently 
identified with the early development of 
New York City. But it remained for Flor- 
ence Brevoort Kane to discover her own 
flair for sculpture. For, as the result of 
an illness in early childhood, she had lost 
a large part of her hearing and conse- 
quently her childhood in Naragansett 
seemed destined to settle into a routine of 
lessons with tutors, enlivened only by an 
interest in sports. 

But one day—she was then about six- 
teen—she came across some old books on 
Greek sculpture. Finding them was quite 
accidental, but it must have been pre- 
science which led her to retire to an old 
barn on the corner of the family estate 
and begin to model in clay. Her first 
subject was a blacksmith at work—made 
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entirely from memory. She still shudders 
when she recalls it, but, childish and ama- 
teurish as the effort must have been, there 
was sufficient promise in it to justify les- 
sons with a teacher. Her mother arranged 
for her to study with the sculptor, Solon 
H. Borglum, and subsequently enrolled 
her in the Art Students’ League in New 
York, where she spent five years. 

Every painter and sculptor must under- 
go a rigid grounding in the fundamentals 
of general anatomy, and this student's 
training was not only thorough, but pro- 
longed. Today the reward of this effort 
is apparent, for the outstanding qualities 
of her work are its vigor and strength. 
Her best studies are the heads of men of 
mature years on whom the experiences of 
life have stamped definite characteristics. 
Because she is not influenced by the sub- 
ject’s personality as expressed in the 


(Continued on page 312) 
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“Hello-o-o!” 


By Aran Harriet MILLER 


66 ELEPHONE for you, Doctor!” 
“All right,” he answers with a 
wide grin, mentally patting him- 
self on the back, so to say. 

It was he who, on the evening of Janu- 
ary 2, 1935, literally dragged me to the 
telephone and stood behind me while I 
carried on a one-sided conversation with 
the already enlightened operator to this 
effect: 

Voice with smile: Words, words, words. 

I (tremulously) : I’m sorry, but I didn’t 
understand you. 

Voice with smile: Words, words, words. 

I: I’m awfully sorry, but I still didn’t 
get it. 

The Ph.D. takes the receiver from my 
shaking fingers and tells the operator he 
is sorry she didn’t understand this time 
but we will try again tomorrow. 

This, to tell the truth, was actually my 
first telephone conversation—the first time 
I had ever communicated with another 
over Alexander Graham Bell’s invention, 
which was the result of his trying to help 
those who could not hear. The Ph.D. saw 
to it that it was not the last. Having for 
most of his life worked in the electrical 
department of the National Bureau of 
Standards, he knew the possibilities, since 
he has several hard of hearing friends and 
co-workers who have no more _ hearing 
than I and who use the telephone easily. 

As it happened, I had arrived in Wash- 
ington just two days before, to work at a 
private home for my room and board 
while attending school in the city. Luck 
or fate or both had a hand in it, as I 
could not have landed in a better place. 
The pride of their home was a precious, 
bright eyed, going-on-two-year-old daugh- 
ter, and they wanted to feel reasonably 
assured that, if they went out in the eve- 
ning and anything serious happened, | 
would be able to get outside help. 

They did go out the next evening. On 
two separate sheets of paper they listed 


the telephone numbers of the baby’s 
grandparents, her nearest uncle, the fam. 
ily doctor, the neighbors next door, the 
fire department, the police department, 
and finally, the number of the home at 
which they were spending the evening. 
One sheet was given me for ready refer- 
ence and the other was attached to the 
wall above the telephone. Full, detailed 
instructions were also given to the op- 
erator, who must have laughed up her 
sleeve. If I should give her our number 
and tell her the baby was sick she was to 
call the doctor immediately; she was to 
notify the police department if there was 
a burglar in the house; the fire depart- 
ment if the house should be on fire, or 
several other things which have long since 
faded from my memory. If the house 
should be on fire, I was first to tell the 
operator and then take the baby, well 
wrapped in blankets, over to the next 
door neighbors, who had already been 
told what to do. The instructions were so 
thorough that we get a good laugh when 
we recall them today. Nothing happened. 
Nothing ever has happened. We had 
agreed, however, that I was to try to get 
in touch with them at nine o’clock. When 
the time approached I walked and walked 
around the telephone trying to get up 
enough courage to lift the receiver. | 
counted to ten, reached for the receiver, 
drew my hand back and counted to ten 
again. This went on until the clock struck 
nine and I knew I had to lift it. The 
operator said something which I did not 
understand. I took a chance and gave 
her my number. After a few moments, | 
heard a short buzzing sound which con- 
tinued intermittently. Naturally I could 
not know that this was the signal that the 
line was busy. I listened for several sec- 
onds and then, with a burning face, re 
placed the receiver. My courage had now 
deserted me completely and I hadn’t the 
nerve to try a second time. 
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The next evening they went out again. 
This time I was successful in getting my 
number, and the conversation which fol- 
lowed was something like this: 

Ph.D.: Is the baby asleep? (repeated at 
least four times before I understood). 

I: Yes, she is asleep. 

Ph.D.: How are you getting along? 
(several repetitions). 

I: Fine (or one of the synonyms for 
all right). 

Ph.D.: Are you through with your 
studying? (repetition). 

I: No, not yet. 

I glowed with pride for a whole week 
after this. This same conversation with 
only a few variations took place every 
time they went out. When I began to 
understand easily (I knew it by heart any 
way!) they asked me more complicated 
questions which I soon picked up without 
difficulty. 

During all this time I had never been 
able to hear the telephone ring, as it had 
a low, muffled sound that could be caught 
only by keener ears than mine. The rea- 
son for this may have been its location in 
a cloak closet, with several coats and 
wraps to absorb or impede its sound, as 
well as several boxes of sheet music on 
the floor around the sound box. The Ph.D. 
now changed our methods. When he and 
his wife went out they called me instead 
of my calling them as I had been doing. 
When nine o’clock approached, I was to 
take my book or papers with me and sit 
near the telephone so that I would be able 
to hear it. There were times when I 
missed the bell altogether and decided that 
for some reason they hadn’t bothered or 
had forgotten to call. Other times I 
imagined I heard it and would lift the 
receiver to hear the operator say, “Num- 
ber, please.” 

My timidity and stage fright had by 
this time begun to leave me and I often 
of my own initiative called a friend of 
mine from my home town who was in the 
city the same winter. We exchanged news 
from home, with a great deal of repeti- 
tion on her part. I began to branch out 








ARAH HARRIET MILLER AND THE BABY WHO 
OCCASIONED HER LEARNING TO USE THE 
TELEPHONE. 


and call the young people who belonged 
to the local Chapter of the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing. They en- 
tered into the spirit of it and the receiver 
was never hung up until the message got 
across. As my field of acquaintance grew 
wider, there were more friends to call, 
among both the normally hearing and the 
hard of hearing. I surprised the Dean of 
Women of the college from which I had 
recently graduated by calling her up one 
evening. I then called up two of my hard 
of hearing friends at college, who had a 
little more hearing than I, and I insisted 
on their talking to me themselves, thus 
initiating them into the art of communica- 
tion via the great Bell system. The re- 
sults were so gratifying that we kept it up, 
thus raising them in the estimation of 
their classmates—‘“They can talk over the 
telephone!” 

One evening not so very long ago a 
friend explained the intricacy of the dial 
telephone to me downtown in a_ public 
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booth. Not even I know the number, of 
nickels I have wasted since, putting them 
into telephone slots just to hear the signal 
to dial my number. I prefer the dial tele- 
phone and insist on it when I am down- 
town, not because of its complications, but 
because it adds to my sense of importance 
and adventure. Some will question the 
adventure side of it, as in adventure the 
unexpected is supposed to happen. If 
you ask a question you can be reasonably 
sure that the answer is going to be either 
negative or affirmative, or something else 
that can be understood without difficulty. 
Sometimes, though, the unexpected does 
happen which is so much the better—just 
so much more practice for me, just so 
much more sugar in my apple sauce. 





My father was one of the pioneers of 
our littke mountain community in having 
a telephone installed. We have had one 
in my home ever since I can remember. It 
resembles the telephone that one finds in 
the city telephone booth, except that it is 
made of light varnished wood and some- 
what larger. It is fastened on the wall in 
the living room so high that one must al- 
most stand on tiptoe to be able to speak 
directly into the mouthpiece. The only 
time I was ever conscious of it at home 
was when I bumped my head on it, or 
when I wanted one of my parents to take 
or send a message for me, or when it rang 
“two longs and two shorts” and no one 
was around to answer and I would go run- 
ning out of the house, panic stricken, to 
the garden or wherever one of the family 
happened to be at the time. If they had 
gone visiting, or on an errand, I just let 
it ring, eyeing it with fascination all the 
while. I had no difficulty whatever in 
hearing its clear, piercing tinkle when I 
was in the living room. It was one of a 
group in the same neighborhood, better 
known as the party line system, which is 
the custom in country communities. There 
are usually from five to eight families on 
the same line and if you care to follow 
the example of the others in “listening in” 
when it rings, you can hear about seven 
other receivers being eased or honestly 
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lifted off the hook. The first time I went 
home after learning to use the telephone | 
gleefully called up a friend to surprise 
her. I instantly recognized the clicking 
sound of the receiver being lifted, and 
started counting mentally as I was talking, 
The number tallied exactly with the num. 
ber of families on the line. And for every 
receiver that came off, my friend’s voice 
became softer and softer, until it was with 
an effort that I heard her at all. I resisted 
the imp in me which longed to call out, 
“Hello, everybody!” 

If you are hard of hearing and live in 
the country and have a telephone in your 
home, you will find it good practice to 
listen in—with no fear of being ridiculed. 
Everybody does it. If you can reach the 
telephone before some other member of 
your family, you will not only accustom 
your ears to the neighbors’ voices, but will 
learn to keep up with all the neighbor- 
hood gossip, which is the best and easiest 
way of hearing it, anyhow. You will also 
be able to tell who else is listening in by 
the way they lift the receiver, as different 
persons have different ways of doing that 
as they have in everything else. Listen in 
and see for yourself if you do not believe 
me. As the habit grows (not the habit 
of repeating the gossip you hear!) you 
will find yourself unconsciously dropping 
the dishrag, broom or whatever you are 
holding when the ‘phone rings. It is a 
refreshing pause to hear the telephone 
ring in a country home in the middle of a 
long morning, whether the ring is for you 
or for somebody else. I know some ladies 
who have spent a whole morning doing 
nothing but “listening in.” Now that I 
have learned to hear over the telephone, I 
fully sympathize with them—and follow 
their example! 


Being accustomed to the natural voice, 
I have, up to this time, had no need of 
amplification if the person at the other 
end speaks distinctly and not too rapidly. 
If the voice is too far away, most people 
are willing to accommodate by speaking 
louder. There is an amplifier manufac- 

(Continued on page 310) 
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Beauty and the Job 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ISS BETTY KINNEY pretended 

to shiver slightly as Fred Bish- 

op, the League’s president, came 
into her office. 

“Such icy gloom,” she protested. “It’s 
so thick about you I could cut it up into 
ice cubes. What’s wrong now?” 

“You have no idea how the respon- 
sibility of being the first man president 
of the League weighs on me,” he sighed, 
dropping into a chair. “But this time 
I’m not worrying about myself—it’s you.” 

“Worrying about me?” 

“That is what I said. Mrs. Rogers has 
learned about the Beauty Shop.” 

“So what?” 

“So she’s coming to see you this after- 
noon—undoubtedly to lecture you regard- 
ing the wasting of League funds in giving 
beauty treatments to job hunters, and so 
on. What time can you see her?” 

Mrs. Avery Winthrop Rogers was one 
of the League’s financial bulwarks. Miss 
Kinney considered. 

“Three o'clock,” she announced. “And 
now you must go down to the Barott 
Printing Company and send Mildred up 
here. Tell her she’s got to come, but that 
I'll keep her only a few minutes. I want 
her to be here when Mrs. Rogers comes— 
so have her here by 2:45 at the latest!” 

“Ah!” breathed Mr. Bishop, enthu- 
siastically. “Exhibit No. 1! You’re no less 
than brilliant—and I’m on my way to 
Barott’s.” 

Thus it happened that when Mrs. Rog- 
ers came at 3, she found the very stylish 
and attractive Miss Mildred Kent in con- 
versation with Miss Kinney. Some gen- 
eral conversation followed the introduc- 
tion. 

“Why, you’re hard of hearing, aren't 
you?” exclaimed Mrs. Rogers, observing 
the hearing instrument rather cleverly 


hidden by Mildred’s hair. “I should never 


have guessed anything of the kind!” 

“T wouldn’t hear very much without 
this,” Mildred smiled, patting the instru- 
ment affectionately. “I use lip reading, 
too, of course. Well, my dear,” she said, 
turning to Betty, “remember I’m a work- 
ing woman—and this is my busy season. 
Perhaps Ill be around for the lecture 
this evening. Good-bye.” 

“What a perfectly charming 
commented Mrs. Rogers. “And how well 
she wears her clothes.” 

“She’s a very interesting person,” said 
Miss Kinney. “She’s purchasing agent for 
the Barott Printing Company—you know, 
Mark Barott.” 

“But a hard of hearing girl—” 

“Ah, that’s the story,” explained Miss 
Kinney. “If she weren't hard of hearing 
I shouldn’t be so much interested. Mr. 
Barott told me about her when I first met 
him at the Chamber of Commerce a year 
ago—and then I met Mildred. The story 
goes back about seven years. One of his 
department heads wanted a stenographer 
—a man—and Mr. Barott thought he had 
just the man for the place. But the man- 
ager was not satisfied with Mr. Barott’s 
choice, and asked for else. 
Rather than oppose the wishes of the man- 
ager, Mr. Barott gave him another man, 
not nearly so capable as the first. Then 
Barott began wondering. Why was the 
second man selected? Was the choice 
based on personal appearance solely? 
The first man, while very capable, was 
rather indifferent in his dress and was 
quite likely to be found working in his 
shirt sleeves, his collar open, his necktie 
discarded, and his clothing unpressed. 
The second man was almost a fashion 
plate. If, thought Mr. Barott, appearance 
played such an important part in securing 
jobs for men, how much more important 
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about his printing establishment, he he- 
gan to search for rough material for a 
test.” 

“How interesting!” said Mrs. Rogers, 
leaning forward. 

“There was a girl who had been work- 
ing as press feeder in the Barott Printing 
Office for several years, having come 
there straight from the eighth grade in 
school. She was fat and untidy, and quite 
hard of hearing. She appeared to be per- 
fectly contented with the job. The thing 
that impressed Mr. Barott was that this 
girl actually worked. The fact that the 
job was routine, mechanical, appeared to 
make no difference. She just plugged 
away, day after day.” 

“This girl—you mean she was—” 

“Yes, it was Miss Kent.” smiled Miss 
Kinney. “Mr. Barott called her to his 
office. She had never heard of lip read- 
ing, nor had she ever tried a hearing aid 
of any sort. He questioned her about her 
home, her schooling, and her life in gen- 
eral. Then he told her quite frankly that 
she was rather hopeless—as she was. Was 
she willing to try to improve herself if 
he showed her how? She was, she agreed 
eagerly. She would work, she would 
study. if he would just tell her how.” 

“How interesting!” 

“Well, he sent her back to school—eve- 
ning school. It took her five evenings 
a week for six years to get her high 
school diploma, but in the meantime she 
had studied lip reading, too. And she 
bought a hearing instrument, of the cheap- 
er sort, on installments. At Mr. Barott’s 
suggestion she had moved to a_ better 
neighborhood—not more expensive, but 
better generally. She visited the public 
library and read the books they recom- 
mended.” 

“No wonder she succeeded,” said Mrs. 
Rogers. 

“She’s very unusual,” admitted Miss 
Kinney, “but she also shows what anyone 
might do. During these six years she 
learned to regulate her diet, and lost 
about 30 pounds. The matter of clothes 
was more difficult, but she solved this 
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in her own way—this was one place where 
Mr. Barott admits he could offer no help! 
She began to notice what the women she 
most admired wore. She studied the illus. 
trations in the fashion and society maga. 
zines at the library. She window shopped 
assiduously. She trained her eyes, you 
see, to recognize a smart appearance.” 
“How perfectly wonderful!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Rogers, sitting up straight. “You 
know, all my life I’ve wished and wished 
I knew how to select and wear clothes— 
and it never occurred to me that I could 
learn by observing what the acknowledged 
well-dressed women of my type wear.” 
“Of course, her widening interest in 
other things naturally caused her to study 
her own work and surroundings at the 
Barott Printing Office, and by the time 
the six years were up she knew more 
about machines and materials than almost 
any one in the place. In fact, Mr. Barott 
says she knows more about them than he 
does—from having worked at the ma- 
chines, you know. And he made her 
purchasing agent last year after she had 
served about eight months as a general 
assistant in the main office. She was 
taken off the press feeding job before her 
first year of schooling was up, so much 
had she improved in general efficiency.” 
“T think it is marvelous.” 


“Working as employment secretary,” 
said Miss Kinney, “I get accustomed to 
looking at almost all experiences from 
the standpoint of job hunting. Getting a 
job is a matter of salesmanship—selling 
yourself. If you are trying to sell an 
automobile you must have confidence in 
it. You must believe it is worth the 
money asked for it. You study it. You 
learn its good points. Well, when you 
apply for a job you face the same situa- 
tion. You need to know what you have 
to sell; and you need to have confidence 
in the value of the thing you offer for 
sale. But no matter how high the quality 
of your services, you must do as the au- 
tomobile manufacturer does—you must 
make your product ornamental as well as 
useful.” 
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That is very true,” conceded Mrs. Rog- 
ers, but quite evidently wondering where 
all this was leading. 

“When a girl feels that she is at her 
best, in other words, when she knows her 
hair and her clothes are right,” continued 
Miss Kinney, “she feels capable of con- 
quering worlds, and the prospective em- 
ployer can’t help but be impressed. If 
she knows she doesn’t look as well as 
she could, the girl is going to be self- 
conscious, and the battle is half lost be- 
fore it starts. After all, it is not very 
often a question as to one’s ability to fill 
a position. Most of us know pretty 
definitely before we apply for a job that 
we could do the work if given a chance. 
On the other hand, the fact that a pros- 
pective employer grants us an interview 
shows that he is inclined to give us the 
job—otherwise he would never have sent 
for us. This is what makes it so impor- 
tant to get in the first blow—by appeal- 
ing to his eye. You know very well a 
girl who looks as Mildred does now 
would stand an infinitely better chance 
for getting a job than would a girl of the 
type she used to be.” 

“That is easy to understand,” admitted 
Mrs. Rogers. 

“It became so evident to me after see- 
ing Mildred, and convincing myself that 
she was the girl Mr. Barott had been 
talking about, that I decided none of our 
job hunters—women at least—should ever 
face an employer without having had a 
chance to make the most of their attrac- 
tiveness. That’s why I’ve been sending 
all our girls around to the Cosmopolitan 
Beauty Shop for a thorough going over 
by Pierre before I let them apply for a 
job. I can tell them Mildred’s story, but 
I know few of them have the will power 
and industry to do what she did. If I get 
them to realize how important personal 
appearance—not necessarily beauty, for 
Mildred really is not pretty—is, then I’ve 
helped them a lot for the future. For the 
present I tell them to put themselves in 
Pierre’s hands and do what he tells them 
to do. They can rest assured that when he 
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is through with them they will represent 
the best possible arrangement of the mate- 
rial then available!” 

To Miss Kinney’s amazement, Mrs. 
Rogers was hanging to every word as if 
each were a matter of life or death. 

“You mean that just getting a wave and 
a manicure—” Mrs. Rogers began, breath- 
lessly. 

“Oh, it’s a lot more than that. Pierre 
is no ordinary beauty operator. He’s an 
artist, a creator. My only fear is that 
we shall lose him some day to a million- 
aire clientele. He studies each girl’s 
type; tells her how to wear her hair, and 
shows her why. He tells her what make- 
up to use and shows her how to use it. 
He offers advice about gymnastics for 
posture and carriage—we're hand in glove 
with the Y.W. gym, too, I forgot to tell 
you that. It’s amazing what results Pierre 
gets, and how lasting some of them are.” 

“T think it is wonderful,” declared 
Mrs. Rogers. “Yes, I can see that it 
is worth every cent it costs the League.” 

Miss Kinney had a very good card as 
yet unplayed. She played it. 

“Tt doesn’t cost the League anything,’ 
she announced calmly. “Mr. Barott owns 
the Cosmopolitan Beauty Shop. He gives 
us free service in return for my advisory 
help—he knows he’s a little beyond his 
depths in this beauty shop venture. He 
started it five years ago, mainly for his 
own workers, after seeing what Mildred 
had done with herself. Now, of course, 
the place caters to the general public as 
well. He doesn’t care to have his name 
connected with it, however. It was be- 
cause I had talked with him of our em- 
ployment problems that he told me of 
Mildred—and Pierre. I saw the possibil- 
ities at once, for us, and—” 

“It’s wonderful!” repeated Mrs. Rogers. 

“We have one obstacle to overcome, of 
course,” said Miss Kinney, a spirit of 
mischief seizing her. “Mr. Bishop.” 

“Mr. Bishop?” inquired Mrs. Rogers. 

“Why yes,” said Miss Kinney, gravely. 
“He can’t quite resign himself to the no- 


? 


(Continued on page 315) 
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The Hard of Hearing in Palestine 


VERYONE who attended the Con- 
ference of the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing in Washing- 

ton in 1934 and who had the pleasure at 
that time of meeting Mrs. Max Schloes- 
singer, will be interested in learning that, 
thanks largely to her efforts, a real start 
has been made in organizing work for the 
hard of hearing in Palestine. Early in 
December, a meeting was held at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Schloessinger, which was 
attended by educators, otologists, and men 
and women connected with the existing so- 
cial welfare agencies in the country. The 
extent of hearing defects in Palestine, the 
detection of hearing loss, the prevention of 
deafness, the rehabilitation of the hard of 
hearing, the possibilities of lip reading for 
the adult and for the child were among the 
subjects discussed. The organizations co- 
operating were the Hadassah Medical Or- 
ganization, the Infant Welfare Center, and 
the School Hygiene Department. Dr. A. 
M. Dushkin, Lecturer in Pedagogy at the 
Hebrew University, speaking from the edu- 
cator’s point of view, stressed the impor- 
tance of making adjustments in the class- 
room and the curriculum for hard of hear- 
ing children. Mrs. Schloessinger explained 
the importance of lip reading as a means 
of rehabilitation for both children and 
adults. The Palestine Society for the Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing was organized at 
this meeting. officers were elected, and a 
number of committees were appointed. 
The work has been going forward stead- 
ily since then and experiments are being 
made in several fields. At the Hebrew 
School for the Deaf in Jerusalem, a Hun- 
garian scientist has been making hearing 
tests and has succeeded in reeducating the 
hearing of a number of the pupils who 
were thought to be totally deaf. Mrs. 
Schloessinger has been training a class of 
teachers in lip reading. She has in one 
class four young women, all of them uni- 
versity or normal school graduates, who 
have sufficient English to understand the 


theory and principles involved. The in. 
struction is given in English, but each 
teacher writes the exercises, sentences, etc., 
in her own language, so there will be one 
English speaking teacher of lip reading, 
one who speaks German, and two able to 
give instruction in Hebrew. Hitherto noth- 
ing for the hard of hearing has been ar- 
ranged in the Hebrew language. 

To quote Mrs. Schloessinger: “I found 
that I would have to make a text in Eng- 
lish that would agree phonetically with the 
Hebrew. The Department of Education of 
the Hebrew University offered me every as- 
sistance, and, together with Dr. Brill, the 
psychologist of that department, we are 
now about half through the text book work 
on consonants, 
sentences, etc. 


vowels, practice words, 
I do the English part of it, 
and lay down the principles, which are 
based on the Nitchie text and on the book 
for the deafened child by Stowell, Samuel- 
son and Lehman. My daughter, Hadassah, 
who is still in high school, translates part 
of the sentences into the colloquial, easy 
style spoken by the children of Palestine. 
We press all sorts of people into our serv- 
ice—those who belong to the Ashkenasic 
and Sephardic communities especially—to 
help us out in the varying pronunciations. 
We are now trying out the text on the nor- 
mal class, and in several weeks’ time the 
two Hebrew-speaking teachers will begin 
training the many pupils, adults and chil- 
dren, who are eagerly awaiting this first 
attempt to make life easier and more useful 
for the hard of hearing. 

“When you realize that the first meeting 
of our Society was held just 10 weeks ago, 
you will know how busy we are. But there 
has been a marvelous response, and every- 
body is doing his or her best to make 
things go. Up to the present all our work: 
ers except our vice president and myself 
have been persons with normal hearing, as 
the difficult language question here keeps 
us dependent on those who can understand 

(Continued on page 316) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Spring Projects in Lip Reading 
By Errie S. ANDERSON 


ROJECTS are not a new means of 

teaching lip reading in the Stockton 

Evening High School. The first year 
we did not use this method, but for four 
successive years it has been a part of the 
program in all the beginning classes. Prob- 
ably the one the students most thoroughly 
enjoyed and in which they participated 
most freely was the wild flower project of 
last spring. 

The members selected the topic as the 
result of a student’s bringing to class, the 
previous spring, several varieties of wild 
flowers and inquiring if anyone could tell 
her their common names. Members of the 
Everywhere League know this student as 
Ethel or The Wild Cat. Her gentleness 
belies her alias, yet she surely has the char- 
acteristic of roaming through the woods 
and over the hills. 

As it is against the law to gather wild 
flowers along California’s roadsides, the 
writer enlisted the co-operation of friends 
who could supply the class with specimens. 
One of the rural school teachers took the 
matter of wild flower exchange up with 
her pupils. The children lived on large 
ranches where they could gather flowers 
without breaking the law. On Friday after- 
noons they put their specimens in cans of 
water on the porch of the schoolhouse. On 
Sunday evenings, the Wild Cat, returning 
from her cabin in the foothills, picked up 
the children’s flowers and left mountain 
flowers for them to find on Monday morn- 
ings. . 

With the advancement of the project, 
more friends heard of it and supplied us 
with specimens from various parts of the 
state. A friend with large suburban hold- 
ings in an adjoining county provided us 
with a box of many varieties that we should 
not otherwise have had. Members of the 
class secured permission to gather flowers 
in different places where they spent week 


ends. 


specimens far exceeded our hopes. 


The number and variety of rare 


The flowers were delivered to the teach- 
er in time for her to prepare lip reading 
lessons on them in advance of the class 
meeting. The wild flower project was only 
one division of an evening’s lesson and not 
over thirty minutes was allowed to it. 
Each member of the class was assigned a 
part of the lesson, exercises to read to the 
others for varied lip reading practice. The 
prepared lesson was followed by natural, 
extemporaneous conversation such as: 

“At what altitude did you find the red 
bud?” 

“That’s the third name I’ve heard for 
this flower.” 

“All three names are in the flora.” 

“Does the purple milkweed grow in the 
sun or in the shade?” 

All sorts of questions were asked and 
answered and many descriptions of flower 
areas were given, thus furnishing some of 
the best lip reading practice. 

The student activity extended beyond the 
supplying of flowers, the participation in 
the prepared lesson and the voluntary con- 
One of the members of the 
class, who is a scientist, assisted in the 
classification of the flowers. Another mem- 
ber taught us to pronounce and translate 
the Spanish names. Others brought maga- 
zine articles. One of the articles was about 
the jasmines and orchids of the south; an- 
other, about native African plants now in 
Golden Gate Park. Still another article 
told about plants sacred to Easter. 

As if it had us in mind, the National 
Geographic Magazine published reproduc- 
tions of colored photographs of fields of 
One evening 


versations. 


wild flowers in California. 
we matched our flowers with the photo- 
graphs. Later the writer was in Sacra- 


mento and was shown the gardens that were 
photographed for the magazine and was 
told of the models who posed for the pic- 


The class enjoyed having this in- 


tures. 
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formation incorporated in a lip reading 
lesson. 

California’s arbor day is on Luther Bur- 
bank’s birthday. We took notice of the day 
by having a lip reading lesson on Bur- 
bank’s creation of the Shasta Daisy from 
three wild daisies growing in as many 
different countries of the world. 

The project brought visitors to the class. 
One evening a woman who lectures to gar- 
den clubs was our guest and she told us 
how some of the flowers got their names. 
Another evening, visitors came from the 
beginning class and one of them brought 
a book of sea weeds mounted over a hun- 
dred years ago. One evening when we had 
flowers from the north whose names we 
did not know, the daughter of the principal 
of the evening high school came and classi- 
fied them for us. She is an assistant in the 
botany department at the College and we 
shared with her the varieties she might care 
to use. We also shared flowers with others 
who were studying them. 

Aside from classifying flowers and learn- 
ing their common names and their habitats 
we had such exercises as: 

The State flowers. 

How to make blue prints of wild flowers. 

Legends of wild flowers. 

Arranging wild flower bouquets. 

Wild flower calendar. 

Quotations about wild flowers. 

Transplanting wild flowers. 

Floral games (collected by a student w ho 
visited a hard of hearing group in 
Portland, Oregon). 

Wild flowers in art (illustrated by wood- 
en book ends carved in Switzerland in 
the form of the national flower, the 
edelweiss) . 

Some of the valuable results of the proj- 

ect were: 

Increased facility in lip reading; 

Increased ease with strangers; 

More friendly relations among the stu- 
dents; 

Better ability to relax during the lesson 
period; 

Contact with botanists and flower lovers; 

Interest in reading and purchasing books 
about flowers; 
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Permanent interest in flowers and more 

careful observation of them; 

General improvement in observation, 

Today students of that class tell us when 
they see new flowers; and one student, re. 
lating his visit to Boulder Dam and telling 
us of the marvelous engineering, closed his 
remarks with: “I didn’t see a wild flower; 
it was too late in the season.” 

Nearing the end of the term, a member of 
the class invited the others with their hus. 
bands and wives to a garden party at his 
home in the country. It is a beautiful gar. 
den with trees and shrubs planted forty or 
more years ago. The garden contains rare 
wild flowers that have been transplanted 
from various places—some from the Ha- 
waiian Islands. They were blooming at 
the time and we saw them in all their 
beauty. 

This year we have a new project, but 
members continue to tell us of flowers they 
have seen. 


peared in an Everywhere League paper, 
and we have tried to classify a pressed 
flower which the Pussy Cat of New Hamp- 


shire mailed to the Wild Cat of her Every: | 


where group. 
The fragrance of the wild flower project 
lingers about the class room. 





N Before a Vowel 
Practice Material by Avice W. Forp 


1. Are you going to enter the National 

Lip Reading Contest at the next Con- 

ference? 

[ have a new navy blue knit suit to 

wear to the Conference. 

My niece and nephew are spending 

the winter in North Carolina. 

4. My next door neighbor will be one 
hundred years old in November. 

5. Can you name nine noted poets? 

6. I gave Mother a necklace, some nar- 

cissus bulbs, and a paper of needles 

for Christmas. 

The nurse made so much noise my 

nephew could not sleep when he had 

pneumonia. 


N 


uw 


(Continued on page 314 ) 


We have been told about the | 
legend of the Texas Blue Bonnet that ap- | 
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A Handbook on the Ear 


Hear Better, by Hugh Grant Rowell, M.D. 
National Health Series. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York. 83 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

This little volume, prepared by the As- 
sociate General Adviser in the Department 
of Education of the Handicapped, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, follows the 
general plan of the series edited by the 
National Health Board, whose aim is to 
provide lay readers with “helpful and au- 
thoritative information about various as- 
pects of personal and community health 
with which they should be familiar.” Dr. 
Rowell has condensed into a small space a 
considerable array of facts connected with 
the anatomy of the ear, the pathology of 
deafness, the known methods of preventing 
deafness and the means now extant for 
overcoming the effects of deafness when it 
occurs. In an introduction, Dr. Frederick 
N. Sperry, President of the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, recommends 
it to nurses, teachers and parents, and to 
the hard of hearing themselves. The first 
two chapters describe the organs of hearing 
and the ways in which they may become 
impaired. Chapter III describes various 
methods of testing the hearing. Chapter 
IV is entitled “Salvaging the Hard of Hear- 
ing,” and deals with ways in which the 
individual may overcome his handicap and 
the practical and psychological approach 
which his friends may take in order to 
assist him. Similar topics are dealt with 
in Chapter V. “The Mystic Art” is the 
heading under which lip reading is very 
thoroughly discussed. The final chapters 


in the book deal 
with deafness pre- 
vention, including 
the reliable and 
unreliable methods 
in vogue. Altogeth- 
er, the booklet cov- 
ers the field of 
deafness very com- 
prehensively and 
the information is 
clearly outlined. 





The Doctors Hear about Hearing Aids 


The Use of Hearing Aids in the Treatment 
of Defects of Hearing in Children, by 
I. R. Ewing and A. W. G. Ewing. Reprinted 
from the Journal of Laryngology and 
Otology, April, 1936. Pamphlet, 17 pp. 
This is a report on a series of hearing 

tests and experiments in the use of hearing 

aids conducted at the University of Man- 
chester, England, during the two years from 

1934-1936. Seventy-five per cent of the 

children tested were severely deaf children 

in the Royal Schools for the Deaf at Man- 

chester; others fell into three groups: A, 

partially deaf pupils in elementary schools 

for the hearing, who had been reported as 
not making satisfactory progress; B, pupils 
attending a school for the mentally defec- 
tive; C, a group of preschool children. 
Describing the combination of lip reading 
and hearing used with some of the severely 
deaf children, the authors state, “It is essen- 
tial that the apparatus should be capable 
of high quality reproduction and that it 
should be used only by teachers trained in 
the technique required for this highly spe- 
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cialized form of work. . . . As in telephone 
engineering and broadcasting, accurate re- 
production of sounds of high frequency is 
necessary. . . . Any distortion introduced 
by unsuitable hearing aid apparatus is 
reflected in the children’s own 
speech. . .. It has not been found possible 
at Manchester to meet these requirements 
with small battery hearing aids of wearable 
type. Apparatus for classroom use has 
been designed in the department by Dr. 
T. S. Littler... . Binaural listening is made 
possible by the use of separate high quality 
microphones, four-stage valve amplifiers 
and moving-coil or crystal telephones for 
the right and left ears respectively. 

The results obtained with the various 
groups of children tested are very reveal- 
ing. One child who was in a class for the 
mentally defective and another who had 
been recommended for such a class were 
discovered by the audiometer tests to be 
severely hard of hearing. On being trans- 
ferred to a school for the deaf, and given 
instruction by means of a combination of 
lip reading and a hearing aid, both re- 
sponded readily and made satisfactory 
progress in school. The speech of one of 
them, which was very defective, is rapidly 
becoming normal. 

With regard to preschool children, it 
was found that the use of a suitable hearing 
aid in the hands of a trained and experi- 
enced teacher is invaluable. The children 
enjoy listening to the speech of other per- 
sons and to their own babbling and speech. 
“Progress in learning to talk is markedly 
more rapid and normal than when only the 
older means of teaching through sight and 
touch are used.” 


usually 


Another Report on Hearing Aids 


The Use of Hearing Aids, by A. W. G. Ewing, 
I. R. Ewing, and T. S. Littler. Special 
Report Series No. 219, Privy Council 
Medical Research Council; Reports of the 
Committee on the Physiology of Hearing. 
London. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
Paper. 40 pp. Price, 9d net. 


The names of the three authors of this 
pamphlet are almost synonymous with 
whatever is advanced in the study of hear- 
ing aids and the use of residual hearing. 
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The present report is issued by the Medical 
Research Council of Great Britain, on the 
recommendation of their Hearing Commit. 
tee. It gives the results of investigations 
into the utility of hearing aids and into 
methods for determining what types of in. 
strument are best suited to particular cases, 
The authors divided their investigative 
problems as follows: 

1. How does the ear of a partially or 
severely deaf patient behave when stimv- 
lated by loud sounds, and to what extent 
can speech be made intelligible to him by 
amplification? 

2. What are the characteristics of the 
most efficient type or types of aid? 

3. What tests will ensure that the pa- 
tient may be effectively advised as to what, 
if any, type of aid is suitable to his indi- 
vidual needs? 

Nine practised partially and_ severely 
deaf subjects took part in a_ prolonged 
series of experiments. Tests of hearing for 
pure tones and for speech respectively were 
made on a uniform basis. In addition to the 
work with this group, 491 tests of other 
patients were made by similar methods. 


> 


ie 





The patients included children and adults | 


referred to the clinic, 24 deaf-blind patients, 
and a number of children already attend. 
ing a school for the deaf. 

An apparatus for making pure tone tests 
was prepared in the laboratory. In the 
clinic, pure-tone tests were made with the 
2A audiometer. For the experiments on 
speech, a Western Electric moving coil 
microphone and associated amplifier were 
used to obtain speech levels which could 
be controlled. 

From the data collected, the following 
conclusions have been reached: 

(1) That no hearing aid is capable of 
providing a deafened patient with the ex 
perience of hearing speech normally. Itis 
therefore advisable that the help which cat 
be given by the use of a hearing aid should 
be supported and strengthened by lip rea¢- 
ing. 

(2) The deafened adult who can follow 
conversation with a non-valve battery aid 
can as a rule be enabled to hear epoca 
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a distance with a good portable valve set. 
(3) That music heard through a hearing 
aid attains normality or distortion in direct 
proportion to the efficiency of the repro- 
duction, e.g., music heard through a non- 
valve battery aid is very markedly dis- 
torted, whereas music heard through a port- 
able valve aid with a relatively uniform 
frequency response approaches normality. 
(4) The intelligibility of speech heard 
through the best hearing aid is seriously 
diminished: (a) if the acoustic properties 
of the room are poor; (b) if the speaker 
mumbles; (c) if there is extraneous sound 
masking the voice of the speaker. 

The authors state as their conclusion that 
eficiency in the supply and use of hearing 
aids requires the measurement of the pa- 
tient’s threshold of minimum audibility for 
speech, and that the threshold of audibility 
for speech may be reliably reduced from 
the thresholds for pure tones obtained with 
a pure-tone audiometer. They find that lis- 
tening to amplified speech at large intensi- 
ties within those corresponding to the 
threshold of feeling has been found to have 
no adverse effect on the hearing of deaf 
and normal subjects, although normal sub- 
jects show marked auditory fatigue when 
the stimulation by pure tone is maintained 
at large intensities for two minutes or more. 
They recommend a standardized test of the 
intelligibility of amnlified speech to all pa- 
tients suffering from varying degrees of 
deafness. 

They state that the conditions under 
which hearing aids are supplied to the 
public should include: 

(a) tests of the patient’s response to 
pure tones of the speech range; 

(b) a standardized articulation test of 
the patient’s capacity to respond to ampli- 
fied speech under controlled conditions: 

(c) articulation tests with the instru- 
ment which it is proposed to supply to 
the patient for a period of trial; 

(d) familiarity, on the part of those 
responsible for the supply of aids, with 
the physical characteristics of each type 
of instrument, especially its frequency re- 
sponse and effective amplification. 
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Physical Treatment of Ear Diseases 


Physical Therapeutic Methods in Otolaryn- 
gology, by Abraham R. Hollender, M.D., 
F.A.C.S. The C. V. Mosby Company, St. 
Louis. Cloth, 442 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
$5.00. 


The author offers a comprehensive re- 
view and clinical evaluation of all physi- 
cal therapeutic methods indicated in the 
practice of otolaryngology. Eleven other 
physicians have contributed chapters on 
related subjects. Dr. Hollander believes 
that natural remedies may be applied to 
the treatment of ear, nose and throat dis- 
eases to a greater extent than they have 
been hitherto; that electricity, light, heat, 
and mechanical appliances may all be 
used to good purpose, and have already 
The first portion of 
the volume deals with physical agents in 
general: diathermy, electrosurgery, photo- 
thermy, ultra violet irradiation, X-rays, 
etc. Part II takes up all these methods 
of treatment as applied in otolaryngologic 
diseases. The last chapter in this section 
comprises a discussion of hearing aids 
prepared by Dr. Horace Newhart. Dr. 
Newhart outlines the principles of opera- 
tion of electric hearing aids, the quali- 
ties which are desirable in such instru- 
ments, and methods of selecting aids for 
individuals. He advises the use of an 
audiometer to find a person’s loss for 
bone and air conductign, and describes 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher’s§ classification of 
audiograms with respe@ to the patient’s 
need of a hearing instrfment. Dr. New- 
hart also touches on thq value of hearing 
aids in the education pf the deaf, and 
the advisability of com¥ining lip reading 
with the instrumental afds. 


proved efficacious. 










Part III of the volugne treats of neo- 
plastic and miscellanqjus problems in 
otolaryngology. Dr. Qnevalier L. Jack- 
son contributes a chafer on the endo- 
scopic approach to §erapy, and Dr. 
Francis L. Lederer wtes of malignant 
neoplasms. f 
ty illustrated with 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Dr. Macfarlan Offers to Supply 
Phonograph Records for Testing 


In the VotTa Review for April, 1937, 
there appeared an article by Dr. Warren 
H. Gardner, “Testing Kindergarten Chil- 
dren with the 4-A Audiometer.” In enu- 
merating various kinds of hearing tests 
for young children, Dr. Gardner men- 
tioned phonograph records used by Dr. 
Douglas Macfarlan of Philadelphia and 
Dr. G. T. Crowden of London. He then 
stated, “The phonograph records used in 
the above tests were not available, nor 
were the tests ever standardized.” 

It is a pleasure to report that Dr. Mac- 
farlan has graciously offered to make 
his records available to anyone at any 
time, on request. As to the standardiza- 
tion of this method of testing, Dr. Mac- 
farlan says: “No better standard, in fact 
no other standard, is available for this 
type of testing than the decibel scale 
which is used. It was this scale, and 
this method, with the use of a constant 
level record, which were employed in the 
first experiment with the electric-pick-up 
phonograph audiometer.”—EpiTor. 





Mrs. Nitchie at Central Institute 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Nitchie has accepted 


a position on the faculty of Teachers Train- 
ing College of Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis. She will be Teacher-in-Charge 
of the Lip Reading Department and In- 
structor and Critic Teacher in Lip Reading. 


Lewis Carroll. 


Lip Reading at Syracuse University 


The Bulletin of Summer Sessions issued 
by Syracuse University includes two courses 
listed under “Speech Science.” One of 
these offers a study of methods of speech 
correction; the other is a course in lip read. 
ing, presented by Miss Elizabeth G. DeLany. 
The outline of Miss DeLany’s course reads, 
in part, “Principles underlying the possi- 
bilities for oral communication through the 
visible movements of speech... . The in- 
tegration of residual hearing with lip read- 
ing abilities. Appraisal of the difference 
of the problems of teaching lip reading to 
children and to adults; and a study of the 
personality traits related to the hearing 
deficiency.” Miss DeLany has been a teach- 


er of lip reading in Syracuse for years and | 


the inclusion of her course in the univer- 


sity summer session is a mark of recogni- | 


tion. 





A Junior League for the Hard of 
Hearing 


Some of the pupils in the advanced de | 


partment of the Illinois School for the Deaf 
who have good speech and are able to read 


the lips or hear speech in some degree, have | 


formed a Junior League for the Hard of 
Hearing. Any pupils in the advanced de- 


partment of the school are eligible for | 
membership provided they study speech | 
and speech reading in the regular class and | 


“have sufficient hearing or lip reading abil- 
ity to enjoy meetings where signs and 
manual spelling are not used.” 
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Teacher Training at Central Institute 

The Bulletin of Teachers’ Training 
Courses at Central Institute, recently is- 
sued, gives an outline of the requirements 
for admission to the courses for teachers 
of the deaf and for teachers and supervisors 
in speech pathology. Since 1931, the 
Teachers Training College of Central In- 
stitute has been officially affiliated with 
Washington University, St. Louis, and a 
coordinated program arranged by which a 
four year course taken partly at Washing- 
ton University and partly at Central Insti- 
tute will lead to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. In 1935, a second 
coordinated curriculum was presented for 
those seeking to become teachers of speech 
correction. In the fall of 1936, the Board 
of Graduate Studies of Washington Univer- 
sity approved still another program lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Science in 
Education. The courses include Anatomy, 
Physiology and Pathology of Speech and 
Hearing; Tests and Measurements of the 
Deaf; laboratory work in acoustics and 
phonetics; and courses in child psychology 
and abnormal psychology. 





Lip Reading in Maryland 

Since the early part of 1936, Miss Helen 
Collins has been teaching lip reading in the 
public schools of Montgomery County, 
Maryland. She has organized and con- 
ducted classes in seven different schools 
throughout the county. In October, 1936, 
an ear clinic was opened in Rockville, un- 
der the direction of Dr. M. L. Breitstein, 
instructor of otology at Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. A regular program of 
hearing tests was started, Miss Collins con- 
ducting the tests under Dr. Breitstein’s 
supervision. Both state and county officials 
are well pleased with the progress being 
made, and Dr. Albert S. Cook, State 
Superintendent of Schools, has addressed 
a letter to all County Superintendents de- 
scribing the procedure and suggesting that 
they undertake similar programs. 





If you have knowledge, let others light 
their candles at it—Margaret Fuller. 











THE 
JOHNS HGPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


Baltimore, Mg:ryland 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 7, 1937 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS OF 
HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 


158 TS Education of the Hard of 
Hearing Child 
Includes principles of audiometry, develop- 
ment of residual hearing, exercises for corrective 
speech and voice improvement, classification 
and adjustment of hard of hearing children, as 
well as best methods of teaching lip reading. 
Credit: 4 points 
Instructor: OLIVE A. WHILDIN 


56 S Demonstration and Practice 
in Lip Reading 
Includes planned observations and practice 
teaching under close supervision, preparation 
of lip reading material, and its use in primary, 
intermediate and secondary schools will be 
emphasized. 
Credit: 2 points 
Instructor: AGATHA SCALLY 


Tuition: 
Both Courses—$43.00 (Includes Registration) 


The Newer Method material for all grade levels 
will be available for the use of students. 


For further information, write: 


THE 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


for catalogue. 
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‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING | 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


BOOKS II, Ill and IV 
Comments From Teachers 


Never in the world such a big dollar’s 
worth.—G. B., New Jersey 


We have been waiting a long time for 
such a book, but it has been well worth 
waiting for.—R. L., California 


After Volumes I and II, I wondered 
what could be left for Volume III, but 
here it is, just as interesting and clever as 
the others.—E. M., Minnesota 


Price of each volume 
$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non subscribers 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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A Community Among the Senses 
(Continued from page 291) 
In 1932, the late Dr. Hugo Lieber, they 
president of the Sonotone Corporation, 
brought out the Lieber Oscillator—and the 


idea of usable bone conduction attachments | 


for electrical aids was here to stay. The 
movement begun over three centuries ago— 
possibly farther back than that—had a 
last struck its stride. There is scarcely ap 
electrical device today which does not offer 
a choice of bone or air conduction re. 
ceivers. 

Of all the incidents related here, perhaps 
none carries a clearer message than Mr, 
Gillespie’s story of the training of residual 
hearing. Other teachers of that time, nota 
bly Enoch Currier, of the Fanwood School 
for the Deaf in New York, used similar 
drills with their pupils, employing speak- 
ing tubes instead of bone conduction de- 
vices. Remarkable progress has been made 
in auricular training for the deaf, so the 
question naturally presents itself: If resi- 


~ 





dual hearing can be trained in those who | 
have never heard normally, why can it not | 


be retrained in those who have had normal 
hearing and have lost most of it? 
been done, and the story has been told by 
different persons in different ways and 
through various mediums. It must be told 
again and again, for re-education of usable 


hearing is an educational process which / 


It has | 


; 


must not be allowed to take a Rip Van | 


Winkle nap. 
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Scraps in the School Room Desk 
(Continued from page 279) 
6. Teach the “in-between” minutes. 

This is the time when you really need 
to draw big circles on the blackboard, one 
for each child, while they put the minutes 
in, being careful to mark every five minute 
place with a bigger heavier stroke. As they 
know the necessary arithmetic combina- 
tions, and are already very sure of the five 
minute intervals, this adding the in-between 
minutes should prove easy, and usually 
does. But beware of the child who man- 
ages to confuse the minutes and hours. 

Now the children will boast proudly that 
they know, and you will need all the new 
devices, new motivation you can scrape up, 
to keep them practicing day after day, 
when they are so sure they “know all!” 

But you will find that the children who 
learned most quickly are the ones who 
will keep using their newly gained knowl- 
edge, and the children who had more diffi- 
culty will be the ones who do not prac- 
tice time telling at all unless you scheme 
to make them do it. They are the ones 
who need most practice. 

Beg the family clocks that go awry, and 
all the discarded old watches your friends 
have, and use them with such children. 

Make up clock “games,” and let the chil- 
dren play them when they finish assigned 
tasks, keeping an eye on the games. 

And save the most exciting and delight- 
ful errands for these slower children, tell- 
ing the class, “At twenty-one minutes to 
twelve, Bill may take the notice around to 
all the teachers,” or, “At thirteen minutes 
of one, Mary may go to the closet and get 
the cakes to pass to all the children.” 
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Be Sure 


YOUR DEALER SUPPLIES YOU WITH 


General 
Earphone Batteries 


GENERALS deliver most hearing hours per dollar, 
therefore they are the most economical batteries to 
use. 


GENERALS are specified by 90% of the American 
Hearing Instrument manufacturers as standard equip 
ment with their instruments. Their engineering and 
test laboratories have verified Generals’ high efficiency. 








GENERALS are available throughout the United States 
and Canada. There is a General battery for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 


GENERALS are fully guaranteed. They reach you 
sealed and wrapped in cellophane. 


There is No Substitute for a General Earphone Battery. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ontario, Canada 











THEY LOVE THEIR GARDEN 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
Address: 


vantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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° DEVELOPED 
FOR YOU! 


Four years of research, and 
Trimm offers its newest wear- 
able hearing aid the 


EXCELLOPHONE 300. 





You are invited to test the Excel- 
lophone in your own home with- 
out charge. 


Write Dept. V today for full 


information, 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of efficient School 
Hearing Aid equipment. 
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Set time limits for various seat work 
lessons. When the children are all making 
birthday cards for Peter’s coming birth. 
day, for instance, and you don’t want to 
stop the pleasant task too abruptly, write 
on the blackboard “At fourteen minutes of 
eleven you will come with your lapboards” 
You will find that all this helps. 

And whenever you see a pupil who has 
previously told time very nicely suddenly 
get inaccurate and bewildered, don’t for 
heaven’s sake, scold him. Just laugh and 
say everybody forgets things sometimes, 
and you will help him. As soon as you 
can, give the other children a written ex- 
ercise, and find out what is bothering that 
child. 

Does all this seem to you like a lot of 
fuss about a very simple matter? Are you 
thinking that you learned to tell time with 
no fuss at all? In fact, you can’t even re 
member when you learned? 

Well, you were not deaf. You were prob. 
ably a bright child. You had good natured 
grown ups around to answer your first 
questions about the clock, and you mn 
doubt had older brothers and sisters who 
inspired you to tell time as they did. 


~ 





As I said before, this is only one method. | 


Many teachers have assured me they never 
separate the clock hands, never need to. 
But I know they must take care, somehow, 
not to mix their pupils, since their results 


: 


are good. This way has worked for me, | 
and still does. I hope it brings good luck | 


to you. 





“*Hello-o-o!” 
(Continued from page 296) 


| 


tured by the Bell Company which makes ' 


telephoning much easier and simpler for } 


the hard of hearing. My experiments 
with it in the beginning were unsatisfae- 


tory but, with practice, I found I could | 


use it advantageously. 

About the same time that I began to 
awaken to the possibilities the telephone 
had for me, I discovered how much | 
could hear in other ways. I realized that, 
for lack of use, my hearing had not been 
giving me the service I might have hal 


from it, and I began to find out that! | 


could hear far more than I had previously 
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imagined. I wore a hearing aid, listened 
carefully to the speech of those around 
me, and improved steadily in my ability 
to interpret sounds, both with and without 
the aid. I spent hours listening to the 
radio, and the programs, which had been 
just a blur of noise at first, resolved them- 
selves into speech and music, hearable, en- 
joyable—a new contact with life!* And 
then I learned that even the telephone had 
new surprises in store. 

Some time ago, the soft, low tinkle of 
the telephone at my home in Chevy Chase 
began to make itself conscious to my im- 
paired ears. I couldn’t believe my ears 
the first time I heard it; and passed it off 
as a ringing noise in my head—which was 
my mistake, for one of the folks walked to 
the telephone and answered it. The sec- 
ond time I heard it, I walked up to it and 
placed my hand on the box. I could feel 
a tingling sensation as well as hear the 
bell. No one was home, so | let it ring 
while | debated whether to answer or not. 
Washington is a big city, full of strangers. 
Would I be able to understand if I lifted 
the receiver? I decided not, and after a 
minute or so, it ceased ringing. A day or 
two later, I heard it quite plainly and 
called out to the folks that the telephone 
was ringing. The Ph.D. asked me if I 
would mind answering it as he was busy— 
shaving. I did mind and looked at him 
suspiciously. He smiled inwardly and 
went on shaving. I answered. It was for 
me! My friend was as surprised as I was. 
From then on it was an unwritten law 
that if I were downstairs and heard the 
bell, I and I alone was to answer, whether 
the folks were home or not. I seldom miss 
the bell except when I am upstairs with 
several walls between me and the tele- 
phone. I take all messages when the folks 
are out. I insist that the bell is louder. 
They insist that it rings no louder than it 
ever did, that I hear better now than I 
used to, which must mean that listening to 
the radio and wearing a hearing aid con- 
stantly have stimulated my hearing nerves 
to a greater effort, enabling them to pick 
up sounds that went unnoticed before. 


cece 


*See the Vora Review, February, 1937. 
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Lip Reading and Picnics 


Yes, we combine them and other delightful 
things in SUMMER SCHOOL at Burlington- 
on-Lake Champlain, Vermont. 


Come and walk under the arching elms. 
Count the colors of the tall hollyhocks. 
Smell the fragrance of the Colorado spruce. 
Feel the friendly atmosphere. 

Bathe in Lake Champlain. 

Picnic in view of Camel’s Hump. 


And gain a sense of achievement in 


LIP READING 
NEW! 


SUMMER NORMAL COURSE at Burlington, Vermont, 
for Teachers of Hard of Hearing Adults. 
Specially designed by the Misses Kinzie for teachers in 
Private Schools, Vocational and Rehabilitation Schools, 
Adult Education and WPA classes. If desired, this 
course may be made an introduction to the Regular 
Normal Courses. 























Training Course for Teachers of Hard of Hearing 
Children given by ENA G. MACNUTT, Special Teacher 
for Hard of Hearing Children, Newton, Mass. 


Write 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


175 Dartmouth St. 
Anna L. Staples 


Boston, Mass. 
Clara M. Ziegler 














IMPROVED HEARING 















AMPLIFIED 
BONE AND AIR 
CONDUCTION 





@ NATURAL TONE 

@ EASY TO WEAR 

@ EXTREMELY SMALL 

@ LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

@ TIME PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
CALL FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
WRITE FOR HOME TRIAL PLAN TO 

CLAIRE D. SACHS, Consultant 


HEARING DEVICES CO. inc. 


TIMES BLDG., 42d ST. & B’WAY, NEW YORK CITY 





























INVESTIGATE TODAY 
WHAT Made-to- Order 


RADIOEAR 


ee ee 














Manufactured by E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Consult the Radioear 











dealer nearest you. | 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III and IV 
b 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 

Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave.. Bronxville, N. Y. 








STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition. Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
Send orders to 
THE STECK COMPANY 


Austin, Texas 
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This is extremely interesting and explains 
what might otherwise seem to border op 
the miraculous—the fact that, without any 
“improvement in hearing,” I can now hea 
a lot of things I apparently could no 
hear three years ago. 

The important thing to me is that I cay 
and do hear the telephone ring and dash 
eagerly to answer the summons to another 
adventure in hearing. 


Brevoort Kane, Sculptor 


(Continued from page 293) 


voice, her approach is always keen and 
direct. The result is a deeper perception 
of the innate qualities of her subject than 
might be apparent to the artist who hears, 
This may be, in a way, a partial explana 
tion of the dynamic power of her work. 


~~ 


™_ 





In method, Miss Kane follows the prae- 


tice of many of the modern sculptors. 
First, she uses photographs to determine 
dimension and bone structure. 
the subject poses for a limited number of 
times. Among her outstanding pieces of 
work are two studies of James K. Hackett, 
the actor—one as himself; one in the role 
of Macbeth. Occasionally she still works 
from memory, as when recently she com 
pleted a bust of her former teacher, Solon 
Borglum. 

From the standpoint of method and 
execution, probably the most phenomenal 
piece of work which she has to her credit 
is a group of polo ponies done in bronz 
for the English author, W. J. Locke. In 
this instance it would have been impossi- 
ble either to obtain adequate photographs 
or to arrange subsequent poses, for the 
study is that of two opponents engaged in 
furious action at a critical moment in 4 
polo match. 


utilized, and to the utmost. Her only re 


After this ? 


Here indeed the artist’s su: | 
preme power of concentration had to be 


course was to follow the brilliant plays of | 


the horses and riders on the polo field day 


after day and week after week, visualizing | 


and memorizing in complete detail the ac 
tion of the riders and their mounts in 4 


pose which they held only for the briefest | 


This work, undertaken and 
Cannes, required  sevel 


of seconds. 
completed at 
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months, and the result is considered one 
of the most notable of equestrian pieces. 

Unlike many of her contemporaries, 
this gifted artist does not especially seek 
the society of other men and women whose 
interests center in this field. In 1920 she 
went from New York to Aix-les-Bains and 
etablished a studio where she worked for 
gine years, but that was because the peo- 
ple, the countryside, and the climate pro- 
duced an environment favorable to crea- 
tive effort. Today she maintains a studio 
in Paris to which she returns at the end 
of her travels. She enjoys the society of 
the French and, as she had a bi-lingual 
upbringing and is an extraordinary lip 
reader, she has found little difficulty in 
mastering the French language. Indeed, 
she prefers speaking this language, be- 
cause its vividness and dramatic qualities 
enable her to follow it more readily. 

Miss Kane is especially fortunate in 
that she is privileged to travel extensively 
in different parts of the world in quest of 
new subjects for her art. Recently in Bali 
she found a native woman type of great 
interest and has executed a bust of her 
which will be exhibited in the Paris Salon 
of 1937. At present she is working in 
her studio on Copa de Oro Road, Bel Air, 
Los Angeles, completing a bas _ relief 
which is typically American in subject 
and spirit—an Indian surmounted by an 
eagle in flight. This, together with a num- 
ber of other pieces of her sculpture which 
are now in Southern California, will be 
shown at an exhibit in Pasadena this 
spring. 

In Southern California, too, Miss Kane 
finds time for the two sports in which she 
excels—swimming and fencing. Endowed 
with tremendous vitality; blessed with a 
gift for making friends; amazing in her 
powers of adaptability, Miss Kane has 
become one of those exceptional persons— 
an artist who has learned to eliminate the 
handicap of temperament and instead to 
utilize her gift to achieve outstanding pro- 
fessional recognition and genuine personal 
contentment. 
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Kinzie Summer Session 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 
Madison, Wisconsin 
JULY 6TH-AUGUST 31ST 
Regular and Normal Instruction 
NEW SUMMER NORMAL COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS 


specially designed for teachers of adults 
in public and private schools, Vocational 
and Rehabilitation schools, Adult Educa- 
tion and WPA classes, ete. 


KINZIE TEXTBOOKS 
LIP-READING FOR CHILDREN, 


Grade I $2.25 
LIP-READING FOR CHILDREN, 

Grade II 2.75 
LIP-READING FOR JUNIORS, 

Grade III 3.75 


LIP-READING FOR THE DEAF. 
ENED ADULT, with a Foreword 
by His Grace the Duke of Montrose 4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (Mimeographed) 7.50 
Books III and IV 6.50 
Books I, II, III, and IV 10.50 


All prices postpaid. 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station "“C” Philadelphia, Pa. 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ALMOST READY! 
A TREASURE CHEST OF GAMES 
FOR LIP READING TEACHERS 
BY ESTELLE E. SAMUELSON 


and 


MINNIE B. FABREGAS 


Reprints of the Series of Practice 
Exercises for Classes of Children 
which have been appearing in the 
Volta Review. 


Only a limited number available. 


Order from the Volta Bureau 
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Hearing Aids in Schools | is 
(Continued from page 266) 
3. Aurola l 16. 
4. Auratone ] 
5. Audiphone 2 17. 
6. Fairchild 26 
7. Miscellaneous ll 
8. N. Baldwin Oscillator , l i8. 
9. Penn Clif 19 
> 10. Port-o-phone l 19. 
This amplifier = !!. Radiocar 46" | 20. 
12. Reger 5 
widens the use of Ske ss 
the telephone 4. Sonotone - cencosseeescnsseeee a 91. 
15. Teletactor (tactile aid) ] 
The Bell Telephone Amplifier 16. Trimm L l 29. 
makes telephoning easy and 17. Western Electric 6 
pleasant for most persons with nat , > 
impaired hearing. A volume 18. Yarley l 23. 
control may be connected ill 
with your telephone—provides Total 172 
amplification adjustable to = J dividual Aid Totals According to Makes 4. 
your needs—may be switched idk ti 18 
off when others use the be ow nes ea 
telephone. Ask your cam. 2. Audiphone 2 25. 
local Bell Telephone @ 3. Gem x a 5 
Company for a dem- ‘a § 4. Globe Actuphone.... 
ps ieeeeoniane aL” 5. Penn Clif 8 
6. Port-o-phone cole 
7. Radioear —__ — 
e 8. Sonotone — 
The Bonair | *=-- 7, 
10. Western Electric Ss tion 
A new Gem contribution for the a se 
hard of hearing, featuring air and Total | he 
bone conduction with same in- ofte 
strument. No additional cost for With the Lip Reading Class plac 
(Continued from page 302) then 


Bonair. Fully guaranteed by the . , | - 

k fd Bhhe tenitinds til 8. Grandfather took off his necktie, pul Sith 
ma ers of dependable hearing aids on a nightcap, and lay dows AE, ©" 
since 1912. a rin 


A Gem to meet every need and 9. Please buy noodles, nutmeg, and nuts 


‘ when you go to the store. will 
purse. Prices begin at $24.75. 10. We never know what will happen - 
® Call for free, private demon- a . ie 

= : it < b - V.R 11. I found a bright new nickel on Nev afte 
stration or write for Dookiet oiX. Year’s Day. a 
pho 


12. A nightingale built a nest near my 
GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc.| window. “ 


13. Please write your name and the num- 


47 West 34th Street ber of your house in my notebook. von 
14. Noah, N , and Nicodemus’ at » \ 
New York, N. Y. oa aomi, an * 


Bible names. 
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5. I read nine novels by a Norwegian 
author last summer. 

16. When Mother began to nod, I knew 
she needed to take a nap. 

17. We saw negroes near the Nile River 
who wore rings in their noses and 
bracelets above their knees. 

3. Neither you nor | noticed what time 
it was when we came in. 

19. The mice had nibbled the cheese. 

20. We met people from Nova Scotia 
and New Orleans when we went to 
Niagara Falls. 

21. My nephew will tell you the news 
in a nutshell. 

22. I never have nightmares unless I am 
nervous. 

23. My fingers were numb ard my nose 
was frozen when I came home last 
night. 

24. You will need a sharp knife when 
you cut the nut bread for sandwiches. 

25. When we were asked to sing the 


Star Spangled Banner, nobody knew 


' the words of our national hymn. 


Beauty and the Job 
(Continued from page 297) 


tion. As president of the League he re- 
gards it as somewhat undignified, you 
know—giving beauty treatments to job 
hunters. We must convince him that very 
often the easiest. and quickest way to 
place these people in jobs is to make 
them presentable. If we can make our 
girls half as attractive as Mildred is, why, 
employers are going to be impressed very 
favorably—you can understand that.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Rogers. “I 
will take care of Mr. Bishop.” she added 
firmly. “I will talk to him about it. I 
will talk to him at his office this very 
afternoon.” 

Which explains why Mr. Bishop tele- 
phoned Betty Kinney the next day to ask 
heatedly, 

“What on earth have you done to that 
oma? . Yesterday she was threatening 
® withdraw her support from the league 
nless we dropped this beauty parlor busi- 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D. 
Department for the Training of Teachers 
Under the Direction of 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual____ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, IT and III _ ___... $35.00 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 











The Volta Review 


ness. Now she says she'll double he 
contribution if I promise to give the 
beauty shop idea my whole hearted ¢. 
operation. It’s witchcraft. That’s what 
I call it. Plain witchcraft. And, what’ 
more, she looked as if she'd just stepped 


out of Pierre’s herself.” 


The Hard of Hearing in Palestine 
(Continued from page 300) 


one language well. As none of the hard 
of hearing here can read the lips and no 
hearing aids have been available in this, 
country, the hard of hearing have been cut 
off from almost every contact. We shall 
have some hearing aids in the Strauss 
Health Center within a month, and free 
tests will be given. 

“All Palestine seems to succeed best 
when it attempts the impossible, and when 
it begins at the wrong end, working down 
to what would be the foundation in every 
other country. We hope that our society 
will be no exception to the general Pales 
tinian rule. The fine help we are receiving 
from the Volta Bureau, the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, the New 
York League, the Nitchie School, etc., has} 
been an enormous encouragement.” 


First Year’s Work 


(Continued from page 285) 


himself does not actually have to repro- 
duce, makes very little impression on him, 
even though he apparently understands 
what is said. The writing and rewriting 
so many times make it practically in- 
delible, while the acquiring of so large @ 
vocabulary gives the child a greater elas 
ticity of language. The process does nd 


halt his speech. On the contrary, I think | 


the more language he knows, the more he 
will try to say. 

I am aware that this may seem rather 
comprehensive program and perhaps drab 
and uninteresting to the pupil; but to those 
who have such misgivings I should like t 
say, as Mrs. Davies so hospitably writes 
“Come and see for yourselves.” Like het 
we have plenty of space for everyone. 
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YOU CAN...WITH 


ae Western Elecfric 


4 HEARING AID 


<) 


eas | OU’LL find the Western Electric Audiphone—designed by sound-transmission 


nl} £ experts at Bell Telephone Laboratories—a real hearing aid. You can have air 
is bed bone conduction—whichever enables you to hear most clearly. A dealer, trained 
in the use of an Audiometer, will test your hearing and fit you properly. 
eral 
drab} | GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bldg., New York. 
| Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 

| Name 

} Address 

| City 


eee 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Summer Session, July 6-Aug. 14 


Teacher-training courses; private and group 
lessons in lip reading; voice training by 
Choral Reading and private instruction. 


MARY V. CARNEY, Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY BLLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 EB. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





MARY D. SUTER 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 

Practice Classes 

2115 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 


Private Instruction 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading ° 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Normal Course Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 








THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
THE HOMEWOOD 
Charles and 31st Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-third Year, 1936-37 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 
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Compiled by Atice H. Damon 


A Song the Grass Sings 


The violet is much too shy, 
The rose too little so; 

I think Ill ask the buttercup 
If I may be her beau. 


When winds go by, I'll nod to her 
And she will nod to me, 
And I will kiss her on the cheek 


As gently as may be. 


And when the mower cuts us down, 
Together we will pass, 

I smiling at the buttercup, 
She smiling at the grass. 


—Charles G. Blanden. 





The most joyous thing I know is the 
peace, the silence, that one enjoys in the 
woods or on the tilled lands. 

—Jean Francois Millet. 





The source of information is more im- 
portant than the information itself. 
—New England Journal of Medicine. 





Every age has had its own art, the atl 
which best expressed its aspirations. The 
art of the next century or so may be the atl 
of teaching. Why not? To mold huma 
beings into their finest possibilities involves 
the same epic struggle to create beauty and 
harmony out of stubborn material limite 
tions which is the foundation of great att 


—Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 





It is my firm belief that every child has 
within him some quality, which, if brought 
to light, would bless the world. And I cat 
think of no brighter mission than that ¢ 


seeking to discover these divine attribule 


and bringing them to fulfillment. It’s the 


greatest job in the world. 
—Willis A. Sutton. 
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_ age, = rs great — “ 8 Syracuse University 
ity, we must help our children to de- . . 
Bee lcmacy alte porvaigetecy Summer Lip Reading Course 
velop ip omacy and un erstan ing. ont July S—Aug. 13 
sympathize with them on_ insufficient in- ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
formation. It is true that teachers aren’t 445 South Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
perfect, and some of them are guilty of Private lessons continue at studio 
regrettable outbursts of temper. They are 
sometimes tyrannical. They are not always ALICE POOLE 
. TEACHER OF LIP READING 
as understanding as they should be. Yet Chadians 
whatever the teacher’s faults, it is not help- The New England School of Speech Reading 
ing an already unhappy situation to con- Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
demn the teacher in your child’s presence. 1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
—Pat O’Dee. 
; Be FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
1’ : LIP REA 
| Keep calm and unruffled when the child ieee gree ‘ 
aoe orma raduate eacher o 
is irritable. Be cheerful, but not so cheer- Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
ful as to be irritating. KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION 
—Elizabeth B. Hurlock. 2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
n, | Washington, D. C. 
For their normal mental development A Wonderful Bargain! 
| children need someone of their own age and 
en, | kind who can look at the world and its CLOSED DOORS 
aflairs from the same vantage point, and By 
the against whom they may put their strength Margaret Prescott Montague 
- and their capacity for growth and achieve- By. specie] snrenqement with the 
ment. They are—within the same twenty- bli : 
k publisher we are able to offer this 
four hours perhaps—both friend and ad- “Ae? , 
let. é ag erg “=a im val book of heart-gripping stories about 
by hel 2 a a a deaf and blind children at half 
y beloved. ; 
| eng rice. anne 
> Ml) Children playing together may call P $1.00 postpaid 
sis names, strike each other, kick, tease, lose THE VOLTA BUREAU 
‘| their tempers, cry—all in the learning 1537 35th St., N. W. 
process of everyday play. From their child- Washington, D. C. 
“_| ish, random, lower-level responses they 
The! gradually build up adaptability towards WANT ADS 
ar! : r ’ : F (ab d f 
e : ; Rates: li t 25 ), $1.00 
others and a higher level of responses that ee Few ee eS a ee ee 
mat} do not include such acts. ditional line, 25 conte am incertion. Cash with enders. 
olve} If constantly in the company of adults ree 35th St, N. W, Washington, D.C.” 
-and the learning process would be one of sub- SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHERS WANTED: 
mil} mitting, willy-nilly, to a superior control. wor peal — ag suoreneunaes on Site Saveet 
t art. There would be no self-socializing process particulars on request. Send applications and creden- 
er. Pedant bility tials to Box S, Volta Bureau. 
ne - ORAL TEACHER, eleven years’ experience, desires 
—Frances Bruce Strain. position for 1937-38. Address Box 125, Volta Bureau. 
has a ita i ai a, se of a ore | de- 
ugtt} Youth had the same characteristics two ‘leu, Wl alee olen No: seating Atememten ta: baat 
[ can thousand years ago as now hearing adult. Address Experienced, Volta Bureau. 
4 J = 5 a 2 
t of .* NORMALLY HEARING, qualified teacher of the hard 
al —Burris Jenkins. of ——e and the deaf  desices portion. ° wil we 
ihe hs Rae a Laman 
The love of power and the love of liberty WANTED: Used hearing aid in good condition for 
are t y new i . & ind, . 
cas make, and. price. Must be reasonable, Address Bex 











as —J. Stuart Mill. 17, Volta Bureau. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 


and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers ot | 


experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is « 
specialty of the Institute. Thé Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 
cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 
curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 





S« 
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R 
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Science in Education from Washington University. 





= 





For further information address 


| 


Dr. Max A. Gotostein, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal | 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS. MO. | 

















